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PREFACE 


Sundarbans has always been a place of interest for the 
scholar and the layman, not to speak of the adventurist 
landowning classes who came over to this place to exploit it 
economically. Ever since its reclamation after 1833 it has been 
a terra incognita for the layman, but a rich field for exploitation 
for the landlords and their henchmen. While nature itself was 
exploited by felling trees, raising embankments through the 
labours of poorer people brought from outside, man, i.e. the 
aforesaid poorer people became victims of exploitation subse¬ 
quently in the hands of the said landlords and their people. 
Thus Sundarbans for long remained a terrian noted for its eco¬ 
nomic and social exploitation of varied forms. 

History says (and as revealed from archaeological findings 
in the forest areas) the place had earlier settlements during the 
days of Pratapaditya, one of the several Bengal chieftains who 
fought the Mughals. The area was depopulated later through 
the wanton plunderings of the Magh and Portuguese pirates 
and the ravages of nature. 

It became the personal fief of Lord Clive and later came 
over to the East India Company and was an area not covered 
by the Permanent Settlement—facts which have been discussed 
in the book. 

The early writings of some British writers as published in 
. the Calcutta Review (excerpts of which have been collected to 
the Census Handbook: 24-Parganas : 1951) will reveal that they 
were travelogues mainly and in passing had some information 
on tigers, rhinos, crocodiles, mangroves, etc. Some of these 
articles however, dealt with peculiar habits of woodcutters, 
salt-makers, honey-collectors - but there was no information 
about social and economic exploitation, not were they in-depth 
studies of the people and their environ. 

Although some three or four hours’ journey from the metro¬ 
politan Calcutta, the place remained a terra incognita for the 
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common man. The undercurrent of discontent and dismay was 
however there, populated as it was by poor and landless culti¬ 
vators—a large number of whom belonged to tribal communi¬ 
ties who were earlier brought from Chotanagpur area in Bihar 
to reclaim the forest. Bengal famine of 1943 helped in bringing 
a large number of starving and already exploited people of the 
area to the streets of Calcutta only to perish here. A large num¬ 
ber of people also came over to Sundarbans in the wake of the 
partition of the State in 1947. The hungry mass rose up in pro¬ 
test against exploitation by the landlords during the Tebhaga 
movement of 1946-50. Naturally, the area could not remain cut 
off politically from the thinking mind of the State. Only some 
physical difficulties—like absence of transportation and presence 
of several tidal rivers and innumerable islands—stood in the 
way of properly understanding the land and its people. In spite 
of all these difficulties the tract comprising 9,629.9 sq. km. is 
drawing attention of scholars interested in its geography cover¬ 
ing the economic, political and social life. The region has the 
rare specimen of the Royal Bengal Tiger roaming in its forests 
—reserved since 1911. A Tiger Project has also been taken up 
at the Government level. Government agencies, specially the 
Sundarban Development Board have been working on various 
spheres in the region. A mono-crop area it has vast possibilities 
of agricultural development. There are potentialities for deve¬ 
lopment of fishery, forestry in this area. The tidal rivers were 
also thought of in connection with the production of hydro¬ 
electricity. Besides, there is the large quantum of manpower re¬ 
sources which can well be utilised for developing the area. 

The present volume is just a focus on several aspects of life 
aijd living in the region. People drafted from different disciplines 
— like Anthropology, Agriculture, etc.—have attempted to give 
an outline of the existing facilities and prospects for develop¬ 
ment. Although there is scope for further discussions on each 
subject, it cannot be denied that the scholars have tried to hit 
at the core subject and throw a focus of light on its darker 
side just to show the desiderata where improvement can 
still be made. We shall be amply rewarded if these articles 
erest in the reader for making further study on the 


subject 
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Chapter I 


HISTORICAL & GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 
INTRODUCTORY 

The Sundarbans area is ecologically a part of the delta be¬ 
tween the Hooghly river in India and the Padma-Meghna 
rivers in Bangladesh. The span of the tract is nearly 270 miles 
covering the 24-parganas district of West Bengal in India and 
the Khulna and Bakherganj districts in Bangladesh. 

Dampier and Hodges delimited the tract as a special forest 
area between 1822 and 1830—fixing the northern boundary of 
the forest. 

A large part is being cultivated here since 1830 when grants 
of the forest land started. Some land was cleared under Khas- 
mahal management of Government. About 1460 sq. miles of 
forest area out of 3089 sq. miles region south of Dampier— 
Hodges line has been cleared and is being cultivated since 1830. 
Since 1911 no more land-leases to clear forest have been given 
—and the forests declared as Reserved Forest. In 1963, for 
settlement of displaced refugees a tract of about 5000 acres in 
Herobhanga-Jharkhali Island has been cleared of forests. 

THE NAME 

‘Sundarban’ literally means a beautiful forest. The name 
may have its origin from ‘Sundriban’ or a forest of Sundri 
(Heretiera litoralis) trees. The reddish colour of the trees may 
be likened to sindur (vermilion) and hence the name. It is said 
that the wood becomes redder the more its roots are licked by 
salt water. The name may as well have been derived from Chan- 
dradvipban or Chandradvip forest—Chandradvip being the 
name of an old Zamindari Pargana. The name may also be 
connected with the Chandabhandas, an old tribe who, like the 
Malangis, were engaged in making salt. Their name appears in a 
Copperplate inscription (Idilpur inscription of northern Bakh- 
arganj of A. D. 1079). It records the grant of three villages by 
Madhav Sena, King of Bengal, to a Brahman, who, with land¬ 
lord rights, receives the power of punishing the Chandrabhan- 
das, or Shandabhandas living in the forest. Grant heard the 
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etymology ‘Chandrabhand’ meaning mounds or embankments 
of the moon—“and though this derivation is mythological 
enough to please Asiatic philologists, it was early adopted by 
Europeans, who called the jungle the ‘Soonderbund* or 
‘Soonderbunds’.” 

The name may also have been originated from ‘Samudra-ban’ 
or ‘Samundar-ban’, the forest on the fringe of the sea. 

The extension of the name of Sundarbans to the whole coast 
is perhaps modern ; and the Muhammadan historians did not 
use the term, but called the coast-strip from Hijili to the 
Meghna Bhati, that is, lowlands overflowed by the tides. 

Sundarbans was formerly populated as evidenced by the 
finds of numerous ruins. In Bangadhipa-parajaya , mention is 
made of a widow Dwari, who deposited money with the Nawab 
of Rajmahal for making highroads. He constructed one road 
called Dwarijangal, ‘a part of which forms the present Budge- 
Budge road, a branch of the Diamond Harbour road, through 
Chata and Mahestala ; and this embankment is said to extend 
to the interior of the Sundarbans.’ In fact, there is a village 
named Dwarijanjal in Sandeskhali police station. 

The map of Southern Bengal in Barros’ Da Asia , on which 
the sites of what seem to be five large towns are marked, makes 
people conclude that the Sundarbans must have been a cultivat¬ 
ed land even in the 16th century. According to Blochmann, the 
ruins discovered up to the present time are very far between, 
and are neither extensive enough nor sufficiently antique to 
warrant such a conclusion. On the contrary, the detailed list 
of the mahals in sarkars Satgaon and Khalifatabad of Todar 
Mall’s rent-roll enables us positively to assert, that in 1852 the 
northern outskirt of the Sundarbans, as far as it lies within the 
Presidency Division, corresponded almost exactly to the north¬ 
ern boundary of the jungle marked on modern Survey maps.’ 
The parganas lying on the northern edge of the Sundarbans in 
the 24-parganas district are Hathiagarh, Mayda, Maidanmal 
(near Canning town), Paighati, Maihati and Dhuliapur—and as 
all of these have been mentioned in Todar Mall’s rent-roll, it is 
clear that the northern boundary of the jungle has, on the 
whole, remained fixed since 1582. The Gangabhakti-tarangini 
says that Ganga comes from the north to the south as far as 
Hathiagarh, the land close to the northern point of Sagar Island 
where the holy river divides itself into a hundred branches and 
enters the land of hermits, i. e. the jungle. 
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Hie ever-shifting course of the rivers, the formation and ex¬ 
istence of big bilsy the cyclonic inroads and the continual invasi¬ 
ons Of the Arakanese pirates, besides the inroads of the Indian 
decoits, who lived in the Sundarbans, must have rendered per¬ 
manent settlements difficult earlier. The Mughals kept up a big 
fleet for protection of the coast. The invasions of the Arakanese 
around the 16th century might have induced colonists to retire 
northward. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES 

While the northern part of the 24 Parganas district is a well 
raised delta of old, the southern part constituting the Sundar¬ 
bans is lowlying and dovetails into the sea. The seaboard area 
is also characterised by newer land formation. 

RIVER PROBLEMS 

The Sundarban area has many rivers, though their connexi¬ 
ons with upland water-carrying rivers have been snapped except 
in cases of the Hooghly and the Ichamati rivers. Rivers of this 
area are tidal and free tidal flushing of their spill areas has been 
stopped owing to premature reclamation. Tidal rivers here car¬ 
ry a large volume of sediments which through uninterrupted 
spill could raise the level of the delta face, but, because of the 
embankments the sediments raise only river-beds. 

As a result owing to a rise in the river-bed the flood level 
goes up exerting much pressure on the protective embankments; 
and 

(b) through sedimentation river beds are choked up. The 
history of decayed Bidyadhari and Peali rivers illustrates the 
danger of such unchecked situation. ( 

The lands protected by embankments thus face double pro¬ 
blems of flood menace and drainage congestion, though the 
maintenance of 2,200 miles of embankments is undoubtedly a 
serious task. 

SOILS 

Soils of the region may be classified into five broad groups, 
namely, (i) clayey soil or ‘antial* soil, and (ii) loamy soil or 
doash or baliara, (iii) sandy loam, (iv) sandy soil, and (v) silty 
soil. 
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CLIMATE 

The climate of the area is suitable for year-round cropping, 
temperatue changing from 20° C in December-January to £8°C 
in June-July showing the range of variation only 8°C. The ave¬ 
rage annual rainfall here is 180 cm. about 88 per cent of which 
occurs between June and October. September is normally the 
most wet month of the year. At times, cyclones occur at the 
beginning or end of the monsoons, i. e. in May and October. 

BAGDWIP 1 

A new island—which has been named Bagdwip—has been 
emerging in the Bay of Bengal beyond the Sundarbans. It stret¬ 
ches over 25,000 to 50,000 sq. km.—and ‘Dhani’ grass and Bain 
plants have already started sprouting there. The basis for all 
official discussion in this regard is an aerial photograph taken 
by the Survey of India. A detailed survey of the island is yet to 
take place. The northern tip of the island is roughly about 4 km. 
from Mechhua, a lonely beach in the Sundarbans. The new is¬ 
land is about 125 km. away from Canning and the route lies 
along the rivers Matla, Bidya, Harinbhanga, Gosaba, Gona 
and the Mechhua canal. A part of the island is likely to be 
closer to Bangladesh. 

EARLY HISTORY 

Some surface artefacts found here and there in Sundarbans 
and 24-Parganas, of which it is a part, attests to its earliest his¬ 
toric emergence. These artefacts iuclude pottery, iron objects, 
etc. In the pottery of the 24-Parganas district traces of the 
Sunga-Kushana style can be had. At Harinarayanpur, 9 km. 
south of Diamond Harbour the river-bank laid bare during ebb 
.tides some pre-Mauryan hammer and pestle of polished nature 
aligning the finds with the neolithic culture of Tamralipta in 
Midnapore district. A terracotta seal has also been found here 
suggesting the area to be an early port. The round seal has two 
standing human figures whose faces have the appearance of a 
bird’s beak. One bullock figure is in another—it being a part of 
wheel and a terracotta wheel with anti-clockwise lines engraved. 

That this area had some big cities is attested by the finds of 
temple relics, garh , copper-plates, stone images, etc. It also 
seems the western Sundarbans area was older than the eastern. 

1. Source : The Statesman, Calcutta, 12 November, 1978. 
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In Mathurapur police station (Lot No.26) to the west of 
Kankandighi and to the western bank of the Raidighi river, 
somfc house relies having big bricks of Mauryan age can be 
-seen. The nearby Hatiagarh in the north is said to have been 
the seat of a great Buddhist Vihar. It has been presumed 
that Hiuen Tsang in course of his sojourn in Samatat and 
finding thirty Buddhist Viharas might have seen the Vihara at 
Hathiagarh. 

The place has also been the seat of some legendary kings. A 
few miles down Canning and by the Matla river there is Bharat- 
garh, a village which was surrounded by a moat and having 
ruins of brick walls. There was a big mound here called Bharat 
Raja’s temple. That Raja might or might not have connexions 
with the Bharat Raja of the Bharat Bhayna mound near Daulat- 
pur of Khulna district in Bangladesh. 

The area may have flourished even in the Gupta period as 
attested by the ruins of Siva temles found at Kashipur and 
Sarisadaha under Joynagar police station. In this connexion 
Kalidasa’s reference to Raghu’s errand in lower Bengal as men¬ 
tioned in Raghuvamsa —and during the reign of Chandragupta 
II may be taken note of. 

It has been surmised that the area came under the control 
of Gopala Deva. The Monghyr and Nalanda copper plates of 
Devapala say that Gopala Deva conquered up to the sea. The 
copper plates record that his son Dharmapala Deva along with 
his servants performed religious rites at Gangasagar. 

MEDIEVAL HISTORY 

In 1465 during the rule of Ruqnuddin Barabak South Ben¬ 
gal including the Sundarbans area came under Muslim control. 
After Pathan rule and during the early Mughal period Northern 
24-Parganas and including Muragacha, Kharar, Hatiagarh, 
Medanmalla and Balanda parganas came under Sarkar Satgaon, 
but the southern portion, worsted by Maghs and Firinghis, be¬ 
came covered with jungle. 

A mosque (Shahi masjid) was built at Basirhat at that time. 
Todar Mall, the Finance Minister of Akbar divided Bengal into 
19 sarkars comprising 689 mahals in his rent-roll, completed 
about A.D. 1582. In that roll Sundarbans was not shown to 
have been assessed. That roll remained valid till the end of the 
■regency of Saha Suja, brother of Aurangzeb. In Suja*s roll. 
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compiled about A. D. 1658, portions of the Sqndarbans, if not 
actually reclaimed, were for the first time assessed. 

Murshid Kuli Khan, on being appointed Diwan of Bengal 
by Aurangzeb, brought about a perfect rent-roll. According to 
it, from 1722, or 35 years prior to .the British conquest, Bengal 
was newly arranged into 13 chaklahs , or large divisions of terri¬ 
tory, comprising, by minuter subdivisions of old mahals , the 
number of 1660 parganas. Two of the 13 chaklahs were annex¬ 
ations from Orissa, 5 lay west of the Ganga, and 6 lay north 
east of it. 

Thus between 1582 and 1792 there were two principal settle¬ 
ments, viz. the Asl i Jama of Todar Mall, which was modified 
by Prince Suja before 1658 so as to incorporate newly-acquired 
territory ; and secondly, the Kamil Jama of Jafar Khan (Mur¬ 
shid Kuli Khan) which with many modifications continued till 
after the acquisition of the diwani by the East India Company. 
Grants’ Analysis of the Bengal Finance gives details of the second 
settlement. 8 

The ravages of the Portuguese and Magh pirates had long 
terrorised the people of riverain tracts and according to the 
diary dated 30 November 1676 of Streynsham Master they had 
carried off the people of the riverside villages to their slave 
market at Pipli about 1664. 

The Sundarbans was infested by these marauders, and ac¬ 
cording to the East India Chronicle for 1758, the Maghs carried 
off from the southern parts of Bengal no less than 1,800 men, 
women and children to Arakan in February 1717. There the 
king chose about one-fourth of them, all artisans, to be his 
slaves ; the rest being sold as slaves for prices from Rs. 20 to 
Rs. 70 and set to work on the land. 

While on the highway of the Bhagirathi the European trades¬ 
men fought amongst themselves—the English, Dutch, Flemish,, 
French, etc.—the Sundarbans languished far away criss-crossed 
by rivers having saline water, forests and the denizens of the 
forests abounding and the lack of sweet water. On top of all 
this there were natural calamities, like floods and cyclones, sub¬ 
sidence of ground-level. There was also the fear of the pirates— 

2, H. Blochmann, 'Geographical and Historical Notes on the Bur- 
dwan and Presidency Divisions of Lower Bengal’ in A Statistical Ac- 
count of Bengal by W. W. Hunter, Vol. I, India reprint 1973, pp. 355 ff. 
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and the whole area became desolate. The only indirect and his¬ 
toric boon that was showered upon the modern world by the 
Sundarbans was perhaps the selection of a factory-site by Job 
Charnock at Sutanuti (Calcutta) in 1690, who preferred Calcutta 
to Uluberia on the Howrah side because the site was protected 
from any attack by the river Bhagirathi in the west and by 
morasses on the east. In fact, on the east of Sutanati there was 
the Salt Water Lake and a dense jungle which run up to where 
Government House still stands—all this merging into the vast 
stretch of the Sundarbans jungle. The jungle approached to 
within about seven miles of the town. 

MODERN PERIOD 

A historical notice of Sundarbans may be taken in the mod¬ 
ern period since 20 December 1757 when Mir Jafar on his being 
made the Nawab of Bengal after the Battle of Plassey, assigned 
the 24-Parganas Zamindari or the Zamindari of Calcutta to the 
East India Company, thereby giving the Company the Zamin¬ 
dari or landholder’s rights over that area. This tract had several 
parganas falling within the Sundarbans area—the 24-Parganas 
being Akbarpur, Amirpur, Azimabad, Balia, Baridhati, Basan- 
dhari, Calcutta, Dakshin Sagar, Garb, Hathiagarh, Ikhtiarpur, 
Kharijuri, Khaspur, Mednimall, Magura, Manapur, Mura- 
gacha, Paikan, Pechakuli, Satal, Sahnagar and Uttar Pargana. 
This Zamindari lay mainly to the south of Calcutta comprisng 
an area of 882 sq. miles. The Company received only the 
Zamindari rights, i. e. the right to collect rents from the culti¬ 
vators, with the Jurisdiction of a Zamindar over them, and was 
subiect to the obligation of paying the land revenue assessed on 
the land to the Nawab. The grant did not confer a full pro¬ 
prietory status which was conferred on Clive in 1759 by a sanad . 
or deed granting him the 24-Parganas as a Jagir , or military fief 
in return for his services, specially in his aiding to quell the re¬ 
volt of the Emperor’s eldest son, who ascended the throne un¬ 
der the name of Shah Alam. 

This latter deed authorised all the royalties, dues and rents 
collected by the Company, in its capacity as landholder, and 
which it paid into the treasury of the Muhammadan Govern¬ 
ment now to be paid to Clive, who, thus became the overlord 
of the Company, his own masters. The Company contested this 
proposition in 1764, and in 1765, when he returned to Bengal, 
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new deed confirmed the unconditional grant to him for ten 
years with reversion to the Company in perpetuity theteafter. 
The Emperor sanctioned the new proposition on 12 August 
1765 ; and Clive continued to enjoy the Jagir grant from 1765 
till his death in 1774 when the full proprietory right reverted to 
the Company. The annual land revenue of the estate was Rs. 
2,22,958—the sum having been assessed upon when the estate 
was made over to the Company in 1757. 

The East India Company having acquired the Diwani of Civil 
administration of Bengal in 1765 took the Sundarbans as its 
property, it being an uncleared forest. It appears that this un¬ 
cleared forest region of the Sundarbans was not under Clive’s 
Jagir. This constituted a ‘no man’s land’ and was taken to be 
the property of the State. 

An early attempt to reclaim the forest was made in 1770 by 
Claude-Russel, the Collector-General of the 24 Parganas Dist¬ 
rict. He granted leases allowing lesses an initial period free of 
rent until they made some progress in cultivation, and fixed an 
ultimate rate of about Re. 1-8 per acre on all the lands which 
might be found reclaimed when surveys were made. Such lands 
were called Patitabadi taluks , that is, tenures for reclaiming 
waste land. The lessees made much progress and the neighbour¬ 
ing Zamindars also promoted cultivation—so that for the next 
forty years the area was cleared almost to Sagar Island on the 
south, and Canning town on the east. 

The Sundarbans continued to be reclaimed and developed to¬ 
wards the close of the 18th century by Tilman Henckell, Judge 
Magistrate of Jessore (nowin Bangladesh) in 1781. He had Juris¬ 
diction over the Sundarbans area to the south, being appointed 
as the Superintendent for cultivating the Sundurbans in 1784. 
This benevolent administrator reclaimed large areas offorestinto 
fertile paddy fields by introducing a body of peasant proprietors, 
holding directly under Government. He granted about 150 such 
leases in 1785—the scheme being approved by Warren Hastings. 
He also established three markets—two in the Khulna district 
(now in Bangladesh) and one at Henckellganj, named after him, 
and presently changed into Hingalganj within the 24-Parganas 
Sundarbans, at the junction of the Jamuna and the Kalindi. 
These markets helped the sale of produce and supplies to boat¬ 
men traversing the waterways. He devised measures for the pro¬ 
tection of the boat routes, infested by dacoits and fox abolition 
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of illicit toll stations set up by Zaraindars. He also tried to pro¬ 
tect Jhe Mahindars or salt boiles from the clutches of the Mal- 
angis or middlemen with whom the Agent of the Raimangal 
Salt Agency entered into contracts for the supply of salt. The 
Mahindars took advances from the Malangis and thus fell un¬ 
der their servitude—the Malangis had not only the powers to 
drive them to work, but also insisted on receiving Rs. 20 for 
every Rs. 4 advanced. 

When HenckelPs overseer was clearing the place covered 
with Jungle, the work of reclamation was disturbed by tiger 
attacking on the workers. The overseer, therefore, named the 
place Henckellganj in the belief that tigers overawed by the 
name of the pious man would shun the place—such was the 
influence of the benevolent administrator on the one hand and 
the belief in magic on the part of the common man. The 
Calcutta Gazette dated 24 April 1788 also noticed that to 
express their gratitude the salt manufacturers made a re¬ 
presentation of his figure or image which they worshipped 
among themselves. He, however, died in 1800. 

Henckell’s scheme was opposed by all the neighbouring 
Zamindars who claimed the lands cleared by the grantees—i.e. 
all the forests cleared down to the sea—but did not give Henc- 
kell any information about their estates enabling him io settle 
the disputes. In 1786 Henckell marked off by bamboo stakes 
which he took as the northern limit of the Sundarbans and 
the southern boundary of the Zamindari lands. This measure 
though initially of much help to the lessees could not check 
the Zamindars who proved too strong for the new settlers. In 
1792 they all disappeared, except 16—and for them the character 
of the scheme was modified because the lessees had developed 
into taluqdars, their lands being called HenckelPs taluqs. • 

About 1840 several schemes were broached for the improve¬ 
ment of Calcutta port. One was to reclaim Sagar Island ; an¬ 
other was to construct wet docks at Diamond Harbour. In 1816 
a 47-mile long canal was proposed from Calcutta to Channel 
Creek, the underestimated cost being put at only Rs. 10 lakhs. 
These focussed on Sundarbans and many surveys were carried 
out. 

Captain Robertson surveyed the main water-routes from the 
Hooghly to the Noakhali district in 1810. In 1813-14 Lt. Blane 
surveyed a portion of the sea coast, east of the Hooghly. Lt. W. 
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E. Morrieson surveyed the Sundarbans (excluding the sea face 
from the Hooghly to the Pasar in 1811-14, his results being 
corrected by his brother Capt. Hugh Morrieson in 1818. 'this 
survey formed the basis of all subsequent maps of the Sundar¬ 
bans. 

In 1814the Court of Directors instructed that settlements 
should be made with actual occupiers of the reclaimed land 
with encouragement for more reclamation. In 1814-16 attempts 
were made to re-measure the grants already made and to revise 
their rentals, but it met with meagre success. According to 
regulation IX of 1816 a Commissioner in the Sundarbans was 
appointed with the powers and duties of a Collector. 

D. Scott, the first Commissioner began inquiries and meas¬ 
urements in the area south and east of Calcutta. It was seen 
that encroachment and reclamation were carried on, partly by 
the lessees, partly by the Zamindars and partly by other un¬ 
authorized persons. Such lands were held without paying any 
revenue to the State and the proposal to levy revenue met with 
oppostion from interested persons,, specially the Zamindars who 
claimed the whole of the forest. By Regulation XXIII of 1817 
Government expressly declared that the Sundarbans was the 
property of the State and asked for the revenue of lands not in¬ 
cluded within the boundaries of estates for which a settlement 
had been made. It, however, began to entertain misgivings as 
to whether it was not debarred by the Permanent Settlement 
from dealing with such lands. This hesitation shelved all other 
work for the next four years. 

In 1821 the Sundarbans offices was reconstituted under Dale 
and reinforced by surveys undertaken by Ensign Princep with 
the object of demarcating. In 1819 Government contemplated 
making grants of the forest lands for their being cleared. Some 
isolated grants were made both before and after that year, and 
it was not till 1830 that rules for the grant of the forest was iss¬ 
ued. The applicants were mostly European residents of Calcutta. 
Except some lands reserved for the Salt Department, applicants 
practically got free whatever they asked for. During 1830-31, 98 
lots were granted, and 12 more during the next five years, with 
a total area of 5,51,520 acres. These were perpetual grants at a. 
rental of about Rs. 1-8 per acre, and nothing was payable dur¬ 
ing the first 20 years ; but it was stipulated that one-fourth of 
the area should be rendered fit for cultivation within five years*. 
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failing which grants were liable to be forfeited to Government. 
The first enthusiasm of the applied died down, but it revived in 
1839, and about half of the forfeited grants were leased out 
again besides some twelve new lots. 

Though large areas were leased out, a big portion was not 
brought under cultivation resulting in the lapse of grants.; Some 
grantees were only spectators who did not try to clear their 
lands, but earned whatever profit they might get from the wood 
and other natural products, and sold the lots to an intending 
purchaser. In some cases the grantees did the needful, but in 
several others the grantees failed and government had to cancel 
their grants. 

A survey was necessary in view of the Zamindars’ claim 
of the reclaimed land up to the sea. Prinsep surveyed the 
line of forest from the river Jamuna to the Hooghly in 1822 
and 1823 and with the help of Morrieson’s map he divided all 
the forest lands between those rivers into blocks and numbered 
them. Thus the Sundarbans ‘lots’ came into being. 

Next came the question of the claim of the State to demand 
revenue both from the lately reclaimed lands and from the for¬ 
est. It seemed that the land had been reclaimed since the Per¬ 
manent Settlement, but those in possession claimed to hold both 
land and forest as part of their estates at the revenue already 
fixed during the Permanent Settlement. Asking for revenue from 
reclaimed lands became difficult because of intricacies of the 
claims, lack of trustworthy documents, etc. But the British 
officers overcame the difficulties and by 1828 the State recovered 
all the lands surreptitiously encroached on and all the forest in 
24-Parganas. Regulation III of 1828 also declared the rights of 
the State over the recent cultivation and the forest. It enacted 
that the boundry of the Sundarbans forest should be determined 
by the Sundarbans Commissioner and laid down by correct 
survey. 

William Dampier was appointed Commissioner and Lt. 
Hodges Surveyor, their Jurisdiction covering the entire Sundar¬ 
bans in Khulna and Backergunge. They defined and surveyed 
the line of forest from the Jamuna (where one end of Prinsep’s 
line was) up to the eastern limit of the Sundarbans during 1829 
and 1830 ; and Dampier formally affirmed Prinsep’s line in 24- 
Parganas in 1832-33. ‘Prinsep’s line’ and ‘Hodge’s line’ are the 
authoritative limits of the then Sundarbans forest, while the 
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map prepared by Lt. Hodges in 1831 from surveys made by 
himself and his predecessors has been the standard mapof the 
Sundarbans. He, too, like Prinsep divided all the forest as far 
as the river Passur into blocks and revising the numbering, 
reduced the whole of his and Prinsep’s blocks into a series 
numbered from 1 to 236. These 236 Sundarbans ‘lots’ measured 
17,02,420 acres or 2,660 sq. miles in all. No detailed survey of 
the forest land was made beyond the river Passur. 

After determination of the forest line and till 1836 big en¬ 
croachments were dealt with and smaller ones were left for a 
future action. The estates so resumed were settled and thus up 
to 1844 revenue was increased roughly by 2£ or 3 lakhs. 

The grantees begged for more liberal terms and in 1853 new 
rules were published, the salient features of which were—(1) 
grants were to be made for 99 years, and were sold to highest 
bidders, (2) the revenue assessed on them was reduced to about 
6 annas per acre and did not become payble till the 51st year 
after a long and gradual enhancement commencing from the 21 st 
year, (3) reclamation was more carefully provided for, the gran¬ 
tee being required to have | of his grant fit for cultivation in 
five years, £ in ten, £ in twenty and the whole in thirty years un¬ 
der pain of forfeiture. The earlier grantees had the option to 
give up their old leases and take fresh leases under the new rules. 
About 70 of the former grantees accepted it. Though much pro¬ 
mising at the beginning, enthusiasm flagged and about 70 grants 
were forfeited—from these and others about 90 fresh grants 
were made. But Government did not press the conditions 
ruthlessly—and at times in bonafide cases forfeiture was 
waived. 

The Waste Land Rules of 1863 provided for disposal of 
» waste lands—either by selling them outright, exempt from land 
revenue, or by allowing land-owners to redeem their existing 
land revenue by paying it off once for all by one capitalised 
sum. This attempt was made for settling Europeans in India. In 
1865-66, some 13 lots were sold under this scheme, but 8 of 
these lots came back to Government because the purchasers 
were indifferent or were unable to complete the purchase money 
during the ten years allowed for the payment by instalments. 
The rules for redemption of land revenue met with more 
success and were taken advantage of in some 20 lots. 

The granting out of lands was suspended, but the new meas- 
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ures were found defective as the upset price was very high- 
only capitalists reaping the advantage. Applicants for land, 
therefore, liked the grant rules of 1853 and wished to go back 
to them. F. Schiller’s Sundarbans reclamation scheme was also 
there. He and eight other persons, European and Indian, app¬ 
lied to Government in 1865 for purchasing the remaining un¬ 
granted waste lands, proposing to raise a capital of not less 
than one million sterling, and to reclaim the lands by means of 
labour imported from China, Madras, Zanzibar, etc. Govern¬ 
ment was unwilling to agree to the proposal of importing labour 
from Africa. Schiller then tried to start a company with a capi¬ 
tal of about two millions, and continued his efforts for three 
years, but so much money had been lost in Sundarbans that 
public could not be induced to join. His scheme fell through in 
1868 when the Port Canning scheme was trying to get public 
support. 

PORT CANNING SCHEME 

It may be mentioned that about the year 1853 the idea of 
making a subsidiary port to Calcutta on the river Matla was 
thought of. The river was surveyed, and Government bought up 
for Rs. 11,000 Lot 54 (at the head of the river on the west side, 
with an area of about 8,260 acres, for constructing a ship canal 
and railway to connect the river with the Hooghly. The Lot was 
only partially cleared along the river frontage, and this portion 
was surveyed for six miles, and marked out into roads and 
“lots” for the construction of the new town and port. Measures 
were also taken to clear the remainder of the lot and people it 
with raiyats. This was a tedious and expensive venture occupy¬ 
ing about seven years. The establishment of the port named 
Port Canning began about 1858. The lands on the river # 
bank were the town lots, and the rest was agricultural land. 
Leasehold rights in the town lots were sold at public auction for 
a term of sixty years, and largely bought up. In 1862 the Port 
Canning Municipality was formed and formally obtained from 
the Government its property in the town lands. Attempts were 
made to raise public loans for the improvement of the town and 
port, but they were not attended with success. In connection 
with the scheme a company was started, called the Port 
Canning Land Investment, Reclamation and Dock Company 
Ltd., for purchasing and reclaiming the waste lands on the 
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river Matla. The company bought seven lots and held ten 
others in grant, and it contributed largely to a debenture 
loan that the municipality succeeded in raising in 1865; But 
that body needed more money next year, and Government 
lent it half a lakh without interest for five years, retaining the 
port dues in its own hands. A railway was constructed between 
Calcutta and Port Canning, and wharves were built in connec¬ 
tion with the railway ; but the port failed to attract trade, and 
the scheme failed. The municipality got into pecuniary troubles 
which at last brought it into costly litigation with the Port Can¬ 
ning Company and with Government. The final result was that 
many of the lease-holders of the town lots, who held large quan¬ 
tities of the municipality’s debentures, commuted their deben¬ 
tures for the free hold right in their lots ; and Government 
bought up the whole of the property of the municipality in the 
Civil Court and paid off all the other debenture-holders. 

SAGAR ISLAND 

As already mentioned, about 1810 it was proposed to clear 
Sagar Island in order to benefit the navigation of Hooghly. Two 
persons tried in turn but failed, and many others applied for 
grants in the island, but it appeared they had no real intention 
of clearing the land, and only wanted to secure a nominal pro¬ 
perty that might become valuable later. The Island was survey¬ 
ed in 1813-14 and its area was computed at about 1,43,550 
acres. The Collector of the 24-Parganas, Mr. Trower, begun cle¬ 
aring in a central portion, which was named, after him, Trower- 
land ; but he found that cultivation could be undertaken better 
by private persons, and convened a meeting of merchants and 
others in Calcutta in 1818. The result was that a company was 
started, called the “Sagar Island Society,” with a capital of 2| 
lakhs. The government granted the island to the company in 
perpetuity, the first 30 years being free of rent, with various 
stipulations as to clearing, etc., failure in which would entail 
forfeiture. The society began energetically, and very satisfact¬ 
ory progress was made in the four northern portions called 
Mud Point, Ferintosh, Trowerland and Shikarpur, and in a por¬ 
tion at the extreme south called Dhobelat, until May 1833, when 
a great gale and inundation occurred destroying almost every 
thing and compelling the society to throw up the scheme in des¬ 
pair. Four gentlemen, Messrs. Hare, Macpherson, Hunter and 
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Campbell, then bought the four northern portions and carried 
on the undertaking. Government also conferred on them the 
privilege of making salt, from which, and from rice cultivation 
combined, they reaped a lucrative return. The island continued 
in fair prosperity, although storm occurred in June 1842, Octo¬ 
ber 1848 and June 1852 ; and the rent-free term was extended 
to 1863. In the latter year the northern portions had been more 
or less cleared, and there was also some cultivation some in 
Dhobelat and another portion ; all the rest of the island was 
jungle, except the spot occupied by the light house. Next year 
all the work was undone by the cyclone and storm-wave of 5 
October 1864 ; and another storm on the 1 and 2 November 
1867 threw the island back still further. These calamities forced 
attention to the necessity of providing means of safety, especial¬ 
ly for human life, for it was clear that the embankments already 
erected had not been a sufficient protection. After much discus¬ 
sion it was settled that in each estate in the island a central 
place of refuge should be constructed, consisting of a tank sur¬ 
rounded by an embankment 16 ? feet high, that no habitation 
should ordinarily be built more than a mile from the place of 
refuge, and that embanked paths should be made connecting 
the places of refuge with the houses. Subject to these and some 
other conditions, the cultivated lands in the five estates already 
mentioned were granted free of rent in perpetuity in 1875. 

A Sundarbans Development Committee in 1849 reported 
that the improvement of the Sundarbans depended much on the 
carrying out of the Ganga Barrage Project and the reform of the 
land tenure system by which the large number of profit earning 
Zamindars could be eliminated. It made clear that sections of 
the Sundarbans should be progressively and systematically thr¬ 
own open to inundations enabling the level of the land to rise 
without interfering much with food production. The Com-* 
mittee suggested some steps for economic improvement of the 
area. It suggested improvement in transport facilities, first by 
increasing the number of ferries and ferry points and secondly 
by constructing more roads. It also suggested the raising of 
deep water and salt resistant varieties of paddy and the streng¬ 
thening of embankments. It suggested several measures for 
improving fodder, fisheries and forest produce. It recomended 
-a large network of tubewells (about 2,000 in number) for sweet 
water all over the area an4 great anti-majaqa^ork. 
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The Sundarban Development Board was formed in 1973. It 
formulated a 10-year integrated development programme of this 
region involving a sum of Rs. 86 crores. But with limited re¬ 
sources the Board drew up its annual development plans and 
executed them either itself or through other government De¬ 
partments. CARE donated about 6,000 M. T. of wheat annually 
costing Rs. 84 lakhs for execution of development schemes. 

The Board has formed a Growth Centre Plan to utilise re¬ 
sources as much as possible other than financial resources. 
Most important non-fiscal resources is manpower here— 
mass participation and eliminatian of labour cost here raise 
productivity. For the landless they have formulated Promo¬ 
tion of Backyard Orchards programme—two perennial trees 
—lemon & papaya. They also took up food for work pro¬ 
gramme assisted by CARE. 

The Growth Centre Programme is being carried out since 
1974-75. 



Chapter II 


TREND OF POPULATION 

The Sundarban region comprising 15 Police Stations of the 
district of 24-Parganas cover an area of 9,629.9 acres (nearly 
44.3 percent of the region is covered by forests declared as 
reserved since 1911). Of these 15 Police Stations, 4 are situated 
in Sadar subdivision (Joynagar, Kultali, Canning and Basanti), 
5 are in Diamond Harbour subdivision (Sagar, Kakdwip, 
Namkhana, Mathurapur and Pathar Pratima) and the remain¬ 
ing 6 Police Stations are in the Basirhat subdivision (Haroa, 
Minakhan, Sandeshkhali, Gosaba, Hasnabad, Hingalganj). 

Of the total population of the district of 24-Parganas 
(84,49,482), 23.06 per cent (19,48,242) reside in the Sundarban 
region as per 1971 Census. This excludes population of 3 urban 
areas (i.e. Canning Non-Municipal Town, Joynagar-Mazilpur 
Municipality and Taki Municipality) where 54,855 persons live. 

The three subdivisions (Basirhat, Sadar and Diamond Har¬ 
bour) share population in almost equal proportion. In Basirhat 
subdivision (excluding Taki Municipality) 34.40 per cent 
(6,70,275) of the total population of the Sundarban region 
reside ; Sadar subdivision (Canning Non-Municipal Town and 
Joynagar-Mazilpur Municipality) share 32.51 percent (6,33,440) 
and the remaining 6,44,527 persons (33.09 per cent) live in 
Diamond Harbour subdivision. 

Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes play a vital role in 
the composition of population in the Snndarban region. The 
total Scheduled Caste population of the district of 24-Parganas 
according to 1971 Census is 19,10,807, of whom 7,25,629 per¬ 
sons constituting 37.97 per cent reside in the Sundarban region. 
Further, of the total Scheduled Caste population of the region 
2,86, 760 (39.52 per cent) are distributed in 6 Police Stations of 
Basirhat subdivision (excluding urban area); 2,73, 088 (37.63 
per cent) in 4 Police Stations of Sadar subdivision (excluding 
urban area) and the remaining 1,65,781 persons (22.85 per 
cent) in 5 Police Stations of Diamond Harbour sub-division. 

In comparison with Scheduled Caste population the propor¬ 
tion of Scheduled Tribe population in the region is rather insig- 
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nificant because of the fact that the present day Scheduled Tri¬ 
bes of the area are mostly the descendants of those few who 
were once brought over to this area for clearing the forest and 
making the land cultivable from their original homeland in the 
adjacent states of Bihar and Orissa. The total scheduled Tribe 
population of the district of 24-Parganas is 1,37,197, of whom 
96,078 persons covering 70.03 per cent are found in the 
Sundarban region. In the Sundarban region maximum number 
of tribal folk (71,450=74.37 percent) reside in the 6 Police 
Stations of Basirhat subdivision (excluding urban area), 19.57 
per cent (19,799) and 6.06 per cent (4,329) of tribals are found 
in Sadar subdivision (excluding urban areas) and Diamond 
Harbour subdivision respectively. 

Of the total population of the Sundarban region, the Sche¬ 
duled Castes and Scheduled Tribes jointly share 42.18 per cent 
(Sch. Caste—37.25 per cent; Sch. Tribe—4.93 per cent) of the 
population. The following table presents the distribution of 
Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribe population and their pro¬ 
portion to total population in different Police Stations of the 
Sundarban region. 

Table 1 reveals that more than half of the total population 
belong to Scheduled Castes in 2 Police Stations (Hingalganj and 
Gosaba) ; the Scheduled Caste population ranges from 40 to 50 
per cent in 3 Police Stations (Joynagar, Kultali and Canning) ; 
25 to 40 per cent in 7 Police Stations (Sagar, Mathurapur, 
Basanti, Haroa, Minakhan, Sandeshkhali and Hasnabad); 20 to 
25 per cent in 2 Police Stations (Namkhana and Pathar Prati- 
ma). The Scheduled Caste population is the lowest in Kak- 
dwip Police Station, the percentage of coverage being 18.85 

It has already been mentioned that 70.03 per cent of the 
Scheduled Tribe population of the district of 24 Parganas are 
•found in Sundarban region as against 37.97 per cent of the 
Scheduled Castes. Largest concentration of Scheduled Tribe 
population is in the Police Stations of Sandeshkhali followed by 
Gosaba, Haroa and Basanti Police stations. In other Police 
stations their concentration is not very significant. Incidentally, 
it may be mentioned here that the Scheduled Tribes of this area 
are the descendants of those Tribal folk who were brought here 
long back from Chotanagpur plateau of Bihar and Mayurbhanj 
of Orissa, the two adjecent states of West Bengal for reclaiming 
het vast tract of forest land and making the same cultivable. 
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After reclamation these people settled here gradually losing 
their tie with their original homeland. 

TABLE I 

Distribution of Population in Different Police Stations 
of Sundarban Region : 1971 
RURAL 


Percentage to total 
Population 


Police 


Sch. 

Sch. 

Sch. 

Sch. 

Stations 

Total 

Castes 

Tribes 

Caste 

Tribes 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. Sagar 

91,229 

20,324 

251 

27.21 

0,28 

2. Kakdwip 

1,27,701 

24,066 

800 

18 85 

0.63 

3. Namkhana 

56,678 

11,508 

325 

20.30 

0.57 

4. Mathurapur 

2,08,426 

67,939 

2,102 

32.60 

1.01 

5. Pathar 






Pratima 

1,60,493 

37,444 

1,351 

23.33 

0.84 

6.Joynagar 

2,01,543 

86,931 

15 

43.13 

0.07 

7. Kultali 

1,19,809 

54,678 

3,578 

45.64 

2.99 

8. Canning 

1,76,045 

77,229 

6,101 

43.87 

3.47 

9. Basanti 

1,36,043 

54,250 

10,105 

39.88 

7.43 

10. Haroa 

1,01,749 

32,491 

7,571 

31.93 

7.44 

11. Minakhan 

63,367 

17,479 

2,556 

27.58 

4.03 

12. Sandeshkhali 

1,61,344 

54,649 

37,459 

33.87 

23.22 

13. Gosaba 

1,40,844 

84,015 

13,730 

59.66 

9.75 

14. Hasnabad 

1,21,552 

43,164 

6,008 

35.51 

4.94 

13. Hingalgani 

81,419 

54,962 

4,126 

67.51 

5.07 

Total 

19,48,242 7,25,629 

m 

37.25 

4 93* 



URBAN 




1 Canning Non- 






Municipal Town 18,706 

9,033 

70 

48.29 

0.37 

2 Joynagar Majilpur 





Municipality 

15,218 

1,690 

19 

11.10 

0.25 

3 Taki Municipality 20,931 

3,535 

318 

16.89 

1.52 

Total 

54,855 

14,258 

407 

25.99 

0.74 
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The total population of the urban area is 54,855 of which 
25.99 per cent (14,258) belong to Scheduled Castes and 0.74 per 
cent to Scheduled Tribes. The Scheduled Castes cover ubout 
half of the total population (48.29 per cent) in Canning non- 
Municipal Town ; about one-sixth population (16.89 percent) in 
Taki Municipality and about one-ninth in Joynagar-Mazilpur 
Municipality. Of the 3 urban centres of the area the percentage 
of Scheduled Tribe to the total population is 1.52 in Taki 
Municipality, in other two Police stations their concentrations 
are below 1 per cent. 

The population composition of the Sundarban region may 
now be examined from a different perspective. Table II giving 
percentage distribution of different sectors of population in 
different police stations to the total population of each sector in 
Sundarban region may be consulted for the purpose. 

Of the total population of the Sundarban region about half 


Table II 


Percentage Distribution of Total Scheduled Caste and 
Scheduled Tribe Population : 1971 


SI. Police Station Total 

No. Police Station 

Sch. Caste 

Sch. Tribe 

1 Sagar 

4.68 

3.42 

0.26 

2 Namkhana 

2.90 

1.58 

0.33 

3 Mathurapur 

10.69 

9.36 

2.18 

4 Kakdwip 

6.55 

3.31 

0.83 

5 Pathar Pratima 

8.23 

5.16 

1.41 

6 Joynagar 

10.34 

11.98 

0.01 

7 Kultali 

6.14 

7.53 

3.72 

8 Canning 

9.08 

10.81 

6.38 

9 Basanti 

6.98 

7.47 

10.51 

10 Haroa 

5.22 

4.47 

7.88 

11 Minakhan 

3.27 

2.40 

2.66 

12 Sandeshkhali 

8.28 

7.40 

2.66 

13 Gosaba 

7.24 

11.57 

14.29 

14 Hasnabad 

6.23 

5.84 

6.27 

15 Hingalganj 

4.17 

7.57 

4.29 
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of the population are found in the following 6 Police stations, 
namely, Mathurapur, Pathar Pratima, Joynagar, Canning, 
Sandeshkhali and Gosaba. 

More than 50 per cent of the total Scheduled Caste popu¬ 
lation of the Sundarban region are concentrated in the 5 Police 
Stations of Pathar Pratima, Kultali, Basanti, Hasnabad and 
Canning, 

About 70 per cent of the total Scheduled Tribe population 
reside in the following 4 Police stations, namely, Sandeshkhali, 
Basanti, Gosaba and Haroa. 

We may now examine the variation of population amongst 
different sectors of population of Sundarban region during the 
decade 1961-71 

Table III reveals that amongst the non-Scheduled com¬ 
munities the percentage of increase is quite high (39.09) in 
comparison with the Scheduled Tribes amongst whom the per¬ 
centage of increase during the decade is only 15.69. The Sched¬ 
uled Castes occupy an intermediary position with 27.11 per 
-cent increase to its credit. Apart from normal growth, migration 
to this region from other parts also played a great role in the 
composition of population of this area. It has already been 
stated that the tribals were brought to this part of the state 
long back for de-forestation and land reclamation and they 
were mainly responsible for making the land cultivable. These 
early settlers were gradually outnumbered in later decades by 
the population of other sectors who migrated to this area in 
varied strength and successive waves in search of livelihood. 
After partition of Bengal in 1947 influx of migrants from East 


TABLE III 

Variation of Population : 1961-71 


Category 

Population 

1961 1971 

Increase 

Number Percentage 

Total 

14,87,790 

19,48,242 

4,60,452 

30.95 

Scheduled Castes 5,70,856 

7,25,629 

1,54,775 

27.11 

Scheduled Tribes 83,050 

96,078 

13,028 

15.69 

Non-Scheduled 





communities 

8,33,884 

11,26,535 

2,92,651 

35.01 
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Bengal (Now Bangladesh) further added to the population. 
These migrants mainly belong to Scheduled Castes and Other 
Caste Hindus. A few tribal families also settled here after 
partition. The ancestors of these tribal folk were once recruited 
from their homeland in Chotanagpur Plateau to work as 
labourers in the indigo plantations. Gradually, they settled as 
cultivatiors in the districts of Jessore, Khulna and parts of 
Barisal in the erstwhile East Bengal. After partition they 
gradually migrated to this part of the Sundarban region. 

In this connection it may be mentioned that in 1961 popu¬ 
lation of Scheduled Tribes had increased by 141 per cent from 
19S1 and the Scheduled Castes increased by 47 per cent whereas 
this percentage of increase was 34 in the case of total popula¬ 
tion of the region. 

It is now proposed to examine variation of population am¬ 
ongst different sectors residing in different Police Stations, of 
Sundarban region. Table IV reveals that in all the Police Sta¬ 
tions general population have increased during the decade 1961- 
71. Increase of more than 40,000 of population have been noti¬ 
ced in the case of 4 Police stations (Mathurapur, Pathar Prati- 
ma, Joynagar and Canning). The range of increase lies 
between 20,000—40,000 persons in 6 Police Stations (Kakdwip, 
Kultali, Basanti, Sandeshkhali, Gosaba and Hasnabad) and it 
is below 20,000 persons in the remaining 5 Police Stations 
(Sagar, Namkhana, Haroa, Minakhan and Hingalganj). 

But for one Police station (Kakdwip) the Scheduled Caste 
population have increased in all the other Police Stations. In¬ 
crease of population above 20,000 has been noticed in Gosaba, 
Basanti and Canning Police Stations ; it ranges between 10,000 
to 20,000 persons in tne Police stations of Mathurapur, Jayna- 
jnagar, Kultali and Hingalganj and the increase is below 10,000 
persons in the Police Stations of Sagar, Namkhana, Pathar- 
pratima, Haroa, Minakhan, Sandeshkhali and Hasnabad. The 
census of 1971 records decrease of population to the extent of 
3,391 in Kakdwip Police station. 

In 7 Police stations (Sagar, Kakdwip, Joynagar, Kultali, 
Canning, Minakhan and Hasnabad) out of 15, the Scheduled 
Tribe population have decreased during 1961-71. The decrease 
ranges between 33 and 1,913 persons. It appears that the slight 
fall in population amongst the Scheduled Tribes in these Police 
Stations was mainly due to return to their homeland of those 



Police Stationwise Variation of Population During 1961-71 Amongst Different Sectors of Population (Variation) 
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who had seasonally migrated here or brought to this area for 
working as labourers from the neighbouring districts. 

The Scheduled Tribe population have increased above l ,000 
in the Police stations of Basanti, Haroa, Sandeshkhali, Gosaba 
and Hingalganj. The increase is below 1,000 persons in Nam- 
khana, Mathurapur and Pathar Pratima Police stations. 

Table V reveals that in the urban area the population have 
increased by 19.22 percent (10,543 persons) during 1961-71. 
The Scheduled Caste population have increased 58.62 per cent 


TABLE VI 


Population of Dominant Scheduled Castes of 
Sundarban Region 


Name 

P.C. 

Population of Col. (3) 

24-Parganas Sundarban to Col. (2) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 Bagdi 

1,12,934 

42,140 

37.3 

2 Bedia 

1,728 

1,010 

58.4 

3 Bhuiya 

5,511 

5,008 

90.9 

4 Bhuimali 

3,892 

2,540 

65.3 

5 Chamar or Mochi 

39,761 

6,189 

15.6 

6 Dhoba or Dhobi 

19,548 

6,501 

33.3 

7 Hari 

7,681 

4,670 

60.6 

8 Jalia Kaibarta 

12,000 

4,397 

36.6 

9 Kandra 

4,568 

4,277 

93.6 

10 Kaora 

65,208 

25,344 

38.9 

11 Mahar 

1,008 

644 

63.9. 

12 Mai 

2,741 

1,912 

69.8 

13 Namasudra 

2,03,342 

62,603 

30.8 

14 Poundra 

7,20,036 

3,62,080 

50.3 

15 Rajbanshi 

1,13,538 

26,214 

23.1 

16 Sunri 

3,136 

786 

25.1 

17 Tiyar 

16,098 

3,573 

22.2 

18 Turi 

1,114 

1,021 

91.7 

19 Others 

30,791 

9,947 

32.3 


Total 


13,64.366 


5,70,856 


41.8 
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(5,269) whereas the said percentage of increase for the Sche¬ 
duled Tribes is as high as 556.45 (345 persons). 

The increase of population amongst the Scheduled Castes is 
quite high in Canning Non-Municipal Town and Jaynagar- 
Mazilpur Municipality and amongst the Scheduled Tribes the 
increase is maximum in Taki Municipality. During 1961 there 
was not a single tribal person here but 1971 Census records 
318 persons. These tribals might have been migrated from some 
other area or brought over here to work as labourers. Decrease 


TABLE VII 

Distribution of dominant Scheduled Castes of Sundarban Region 
in different Police Stations, 1961 



1. Bagdi 

1,238 

5,633 

930 

5,616 

4,270 

4,029 

43 

1,894 

5,049 

2. Bediya 

— 

13 

— 

— 

— 

113 

— 

— 

54 

3. Bhuiya 

4 

39 

— 

120 

6 

25 

— 

318 

292 

4 Bhuimali 

— 

320 

— 

— 

1,663 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5. Chamar / 
Muchi 

155 

229 

38 

179 

86 

935 

9 

256 

371 

6. Dhoba/ 
Dhobi 

372 

652 

208 

2,708 

1,117 

453 

123 

327 

84 

7 Hari 

156 

1,132 

50 

267 

842 

7 

128 

12 

4 

8. Jalia 
Kaibarta 

316 

634 

174 

3 

631 


130 

271 

161 

9. Kandra 

1,424 

543 

312 

2 

1,636 

— 

— 

— 

227 

Id. Kaora 

320 

1,877 

275 

7,423 

1,890 

3606 

289 1,884 

2,213 

11. Mahar 

45 

10 

— 

15 

23 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12. Mai 

2 

20 

— 

38 

14 

— 

5 

1,783 

— 

13. Nama- 
sudra 

3,426 

2,882 

1,194 

4,630 

1,567 

12,052 


589 

13,288 

14. Poundra 

13,306 

11,119 4,538 

31,317 

13,85046,688 

50 28,175 

33,252 

15. Raj- 
banshi 

299 

2,159 

499 

3,127 

1,634 

1,540 


1,080 

476 

16. Sunri 

67 

30 

— 

— 

37 

189 

3 

13 

— 

17. Tiyar 

3 

95 

5 

979 

42 

1,403 

— 

262 

14$ 

18. Turi 

— 

— 

— 

— 

21 

— 

— 

— 

— 

19. Others 

117 

70 

591 

661 

421 

221 

342 

39 

228 


Total 21,250 27,457 8,814 57,032 29,753 71,262 1,122 36,903 54,847 
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to the extent of 23 persons during 1961-71 amongst the tribals 
has been noticed in Joynagar-Mazilpur Municipality. 

Amongst the General population increase is the highest in 
Canning Non-Municipal Town, next in order comes Taki 
Municipality. 

There are 59 Scheduled Castes in West Bengal, of which 46 
are found in generel in Sundarban region. These communities 
are Bagdi, Bhuiya, Chamar/Mochi etc., Dhoba or Dhobi, Dom 
or Dhangad, Hari, Jalia Kaibarta, Kaora, Karenga or Koranga 


TABLE VII ( Contd .) 


Canning (Urban) 

Basanti 

Haroa 

Minakhan 

Sandeshkhali 

Gosaba 

Hasnabad (Rural I 

Hasnabad (Urban 

Hingalganj 

Total (Rural) 

Total (Urban) 

405 

2,275 

2,476 

741 

4.083 

920 

1,221 

138 

1,265 

42,140 

536 

— 

7 

6 

, 83 

525 

168 

41 

— 

— 

1,010 

— 

— 

512 

745 

45 

2,617 

135 

28 

— 

122 

5,008 

— 

— 

148 

— 

245 

116 

48 

— 

— 

— 

2,540 

— 

1223 

359 

1,025 

159 

479 

353 

1,382 

459 

183 

6,189 1691 

881 

33 

296 

24 

27 

117 

52 

— 

33 

6,501 1004 

— 

— 

10 

2183 

2 

5 

— 

2 

— 

4,670 

130 

292 

541 

202 

13 

202 

186 

613 

_ 

370 

4,397 

422 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

133 

— 

— 

— 

4,277 

— 

301 

1,360 

403 

1555 

2,013 

283 

113 

16 

129 

25,344 

606 

— 

1 

78 

— 

— 

425 

42 

— 

5 

644 

— 

93 

— 

— 

10 

45 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1,912 

99 

1238 

8,255 

4,854 

2,004 

4,435 

2,450 

968 

24 

9 

62,603 1262 

997 

15,755 

14,684 

6,267 28,211 52,108 24,622 

18 39,188 3,62,080 1,065 

286 

2,351 

2,474 

1,538 

2,231 

815 

5,556 

385 

385 

26,214 

671 

— 

24 

351 

1 

21 

7 

46 

13 

— 

786 

16 

— 

45 

167 

54 

37 

57 

276 

— 

— 

3,573 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

372 

242 

138 

1 

248 

1,021 

1 

196 

734 

5 66 

1,707 

1,867 

2,214 

386 

898 

117 

9,947 1436 


5,912 32,900 28,337 16,679 47,363 60,666 35,484 1,955 42,054 5,70,856 8,939* 
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Kotal, Mahar, Mai, Methor, Namasudra, Poundra, Rajbanhsi, 
Sunri excluding Saba, Tiyar. Doai, Kadar, Konai, Pasi, Raj- 
war, Bediya, Bhuimali, Gonrhi, Jhalo Malo or Malo, Patni, 
Bauri, Koch, Lohar, Turi, Dosad, Nunia, Baiti, Kaur, Keot or 
Keyot, Konwar, Bahellia, Ghasi, Khaira, Pan or Swasi, Mallah, 
Bind and Khatik. 

Among the above named 46 Scheduled Castes 18 are numeri 
cally dominant communities and the population of the remain¬ 
ing 28 communities are rather insigninificant. Population of 
these communities during 1961 are furnished in Table VI. 

It is seem from Table VI that Poundras alone cover more 
than half of the Total Scheduled Caste population of Sundar- 
ban region, their percentage being 63.48. The following 5 com¬ 
munities jointly share 90.81 per cent of the total Scheduled 
Caste population of the Sundarban region and they may be 
regarded as the most dominant communities of the area, 
namely, Bagdi, Kaora, Namasudra, Poundra, and Rajbanshi. 

Bagdis are found quite in good number in the Police 
stations of Kakdwip, Mathurapur, Pathar Pratima, Jaynagar, 
Canning, Basanti, Haroa, Sandeshkhali. Kaoras are mainly 
concentrated in Mathurapur, Jaynagar, Canning and Sandesh¬ 
khali Police Stations. Namasudras are mainly found in Jay¬ 
nagar, Canning, Mathurapur, Haroa and Sandeshkhali Police 
Stations. Poundras are concentrated in the following Police 
Stations. Gosaba, Hasnabad, Hingalganj Mathurapur, Jay¬ 
nagar, Kultali and Caning. Rajbanshis are mainly found in 
Basanti, Haroa, Sandeshkhali, Hasnabad, Kakdwip and 
Mathurapur Police Stations. 

For getting a detailed picture of distribution of the 19 domi¬ 
nant Scheduled Castes in 15 Police Stations of Sundarban 
region as per 1961 Census, Table VII may be consulted. 

There are 38 recognised communities in the list of Scheduled 
Tribes of West Bengal. Out of these 17 live in Sundarbnn regi¬ 
on of which 6 may be regarded as numerically dominant Sche¬ 
duled Tribes of the area. Of the total Scheduled Tribe popu¬ 
lation of the district of 24-Parganas 11,12,502) 73.8 per cent re¬ 
side in Sundarban region. More than 3/4th of the population of 
the Bhumijas and Mundas of 24-Parganas district are found in 
Sundarban region. They are followed by Santals and Oraons 
with 65.7 and 63.3 per cent to their credit. 

It is seen from Table VIII that of the 7 Scheduled Tribes 
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TABLE VIII 

Population of Dominant Scheduled Tribes of 
Sundarban Region 



Tribe 

24-Parganas 

Sundarban 

P.C. of (4) to (3) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

Bhumij 

12,175 

10,810 

88.8 

2 

Munda 

41,479 

34,128 

82.3 

3 

Oraon 

21,858 

13,843 

63.3 

4 

Santal 

30,006 

19,718 

65.7 

5 

Kora 

695 

639 

91.9 

6 

Mahali 

1,425 

1,276 

89.5 

7 

Others 

4,864 

2,636 

54.2 


Total 

1,12,502 

83,050 

73.8 


the following 4 who share 94.50 per cent of the total Sch¬ 
eduled Tribe population of the Sundarban region are numeri¬ 
cally most dominant communities. The Mundas top the list 
with 41,07 per cent of the total Scheduled Tribe population 
of the region to their credit, followed by the Santals (23.74 per 
cent), Oraons (16.67 per cent), and Bhumijas (13.02 per cent). 
Table IX may be examined for getting an idea about the distri¬ 
bution of tribal communities in different Police Stations of 
Sundarban region. It is seen that Bhumijas are found in good 
numbers in Sandeshkhali and Gosaba Police Stations. Mundas 
are highly concentrated in the Police Stations of Sandeshkhali 
Gosaba, Hasnabad and Canning. Oraons are mainly found in 
Sandeshkhali and Canning Police Stations. Santals are concen¬ 
trated in the Police Stations of Haroa, Canning, Sandeshkhali,, 
Hasnabad and Gosaba. 
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Basanti 

Haroa 

Minakhan 

Sandeshkhali 

Gosaba 

Hasnabad 

Hingalganj 


TABLE IX 

Tribal Population of Sundarban as per Different Tribes and Police Stations : 1961 



Chapter III 


ECONOMIC : PROFILE 

The economy of Sundarban region has its own distinctive 
characteristics. Once the people of this area were dependent 
mostly on forest produce, but gradually this forest-based eco¬ 
nomy was replaced by settled agricultural economy. As the 
people of this region have immigrated from other areas and 
are mainly engaged as forest labourers, they have developed an 
•economy which is typical of this region and differs from other 
regions of the 24-Parganas district. Mostly, the non-Scheduled 
communities have their own land, but they are not cultivators 
in general. The usual practice is to cultivate either by share¬ 
croppers or by agricultural labourers. Thus, the main occupa¬ 
tion of the people of Sundarban region is as labourers as it 
was before. Though agriculture is the primary occupation, still 
owing to salinity of water, lack of irrigation and drainage sys¬ 
tem only one crop can be produced, which again hinders the 
growth of agriculture. Fishing or the fishery has a prominent 
role in the economic activities of this area, but it has still re¬ 
mained undeveloped. Efforts of modernisation, particularly the 
scientific method of pisciculture and utilisation of available re¬ 
sources have long been neglected. Storage of marine and river¬ 
ine catches are also not been built up. 

For better understanding, if we examine the occupational 
patterns of the workers of different sectors of population, we 
will find that except the tribal folk participation of female 
workers among other sectors of population are not much signi¬ 
ficant in this area. Table I gives a clear picture of workers by 
sex in different sectors of population. 

The percentage of workers belonging to secondary and terti¬ 
ary sectors gives us an idea of backwardness. It is evident 
that persons having some skilled knowledge or with some edu¬ 
ction can only belong to working groups in the secondary or 
tertiary-sectors. It is found from Table II that Scheduled Tribes 
•and Scheduled Castes people mainly depend on primary sectors 
whereas a good portion of non-Scheduled population depend on 
secondary and tertiary sectors. 
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Table I 

Sectors 

Percentage of 

Percentages 


workers to total 

Male 

Female 


population 



Scheduled Castes 

28 

27 

1 

Scheduled Tribes 

38 

28 

10 

Other Communities 

31 

30 

1 

Average 

30 

29 

1 


TABLE II 

Distribution of Hundred Worker as per 
Sectors and Community 

Community Total Sector 

Workers Primary Secondary Tertiary 


Non-Scheduled 

Community 

100 

84.42 

3.72 

12.06 

Scheduled Caste 

100 

87.52 

2.71 

9.77 

Scheduled Tribe 

100 

93.07 

1.52 

5.41 

Total 

100 

86.03 

3.20 

10.77 


It has already been mentioned that occupational pattern is 
quite different in Sundarban region than in other parts of the 
district. Table III giving details of occupational distribution of 
the population, reveals that in 24-Parganas district the working 
population is 29.35 per cent, whereas the same percentage in 
this region is 30.13. In the district 49 percent of the total 
workers are engaged in the “Agriculture Sector”, whereas in 
this region this dependence is as high as 82.46 per cent. Among 
the total workers of the general population of the district the 
percentages of cultivators and agricultural labourers are 31.4 
and 17.6 respectively, but in the case of Sundarban area these 
percentages are as high as 54.32 per cent as cultivators and 
28.16 per cent as agricaltural labourers. Among the Scheduled 
Castes the total workers are 1,64,886 (28.43 per cent), of which 
84 per cent eke out their existence on agriculture and 91 per 
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cent of the total workers (31,230) among the Scheduled Tribes 
depend on the agriculture sector. Of the Scheduled Caste work¬ 
ers 53.93 per cent are engaged as cultivators and 29.96 per cent 
engaged as agricultural labourers, the said percentages for the 
Seheduled Tribes are 50.13 as cultivators and 41.40 per cent as 
agricultural labourers. It is seen that in non-agriculture sector 
the participation of Scheduled Tribe workers is very poor (9 per 
cent only). Among the Scheduled Castes and of the general 
population this participation is also not marked significantly, 
that is, 16 per cent and 18 per cent respectively, whereas in 24’ 
Parganas district the participation of workers in non-agriculture 
sector is as high as 51 per cent. 

Of the total workers 50.2 per cent are Landless Cultivators 
in Sundarban region against 44.8 per cent in the case of West 
Bengal. During 1961 the said percentages were recorded 
34.1 (Sundarban) and 28.1 (West Bengal) respectively. Thus 
it is observed that the percentage of landless cultivators have 
increased significantly during last decade. Majority of this 
category belong to Scheduled Tribe and Scheduled Caste 
population. 

Further among the land-owning families of this region 
more than 80 per cent are small and marginal farmers, 0.82 
hectres being the average size of land holding per family. 

By further probing into the details of this dependence of the 
population concerned on agriculture sector it would be seen 
from Table 3, 4, 5 and 6 that the distribution of the cultivators 
in all the police stations is not of the same order. For example, 
the percentages of cultivators in Namkhana appears to be 80.2, 
in Sagore 78.9 and in Patharpratima 71.7. There are other 
police stations in this area where the percentage of cultivators 
Is comparatively less. Thus in Hasnabad and Basanti police 
stations the percentages of cultivators are 42.0 and 42.3 respec¬ 
tively. Joynagar, Mathurapur, Hingalganj areas represent these 
percentages varying between 46 and 49. 

In case of the tribal population the percentages of cultivat¬ 
ors in different police stations vary widely. For example, Kulti 
police station represents 90 per cent cultivators of the tribal 
workers; on the other hand the said percentage for Joynagar is 
only 3.77 followed by Minakhan (9.64). The intermediary per- 
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centages of the cultivators under the rest of the police stations 
vary between 34.53 and 70.84, 

The percentage of these cultivating workers for the Schedul¬ 
ed Caste Communities though representing variation in differ¬ 
ent police stations ranging between the lowest of 40.86 at 
Jaynagar to the highest of 77.66 at Sagore, but their lowest 
mark is not so prominent as represented by the tribals mention¬ 
ed above. 

It is interesting to note that in both the police stations of 
Jaynagar and Hasnabad. percentages of cultivators are com¬ 
paratively low for the population in general and for Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes in particular. This certainly reflects 
a situation where ownership of cultivating land rests with a few. 

In the 15 police stations the percentages of agricultural 
labourer vary between 8.6 and 43.7. Of these police stations 
there are 7 where the percentages of ‘Agricultural Labourers’ is 
more than the average percentage (28.16) marked for the 
Sundarban region, they are as follows:— Jaynagar (30.4), 
Minakhan (33.0), Canning (34.4), Mathurapur (34.5), Sandesh- 
khali (35.2), Gosaba (38.7) and Basanti (43.7). Lowest per¬ 
centage of agricultural labourers is marked in Namkhana (8.6) 
followed by Sagore (9.5) 

In the case of Scheduled Tribes the average percentage of 
Agricultural labourer is as high as 41.40. Among the 15 police 
stations, in Namkhana and in Kakdwip these percentages are 
7.43 and 8.84 respectively. On the other extreme the said per¬ 
centage is 84.90 in Jaynagar police station. There are six police 
stations (Sandeshkhali 43.94, Canning 45.40, Basanti 46.41, 
Gosaba 58.18 and Minakhan 73.75 including Jaynagar) where 
the percentages of agricultural labourers are more than the 
average percentage noted for the Sundarban region. 

The percentages of agricultural labourers of the Scheduled 
caste workers vary between 10.75 (lowest) in Sagore police 
station and 42.21 in Mathurapur police station. There are al¬ 
together six police stations including Mathurapur where more 
than 30 percent workers are engaged as agricultural labourers. 
They are Jaynagar, Kultali, Minakhan, Gosaba andHingalganj. 

It may be mentioned here that in Jaynagar, Minakhan 
and in Gosaba police stations the percentages of agricultural 
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labourers are high among the three sectors of workers. It has 
already been observed that participation of workers in non¬ 
agriculture sector in the Sundarban region is poor. Out of 
these police stations in 7 police stations participation of general 
workers in non-agriculture sector is above the average parti¬ 
cipation noted for non-agriculture sector in this region. The 
following police stations are Haroa (15.2), Jaynagar (13.2), 
Hingalganj (12.4), Kakdwip (10.1) Canning (10.0), Minakban 
(9.9) and Mathurapur (9 2) 

The lowest percentage is marked in Kultali police station 
(2.2). Among the ‘other services’ category the highest parti¬ 
cipation is noted in Hasnabad police station followed by Jay- 
nagar and Mathurapur police stations. 

In the case of Scheduled Tribes the percentage of workers 
engaged in non-agriculture sector is insignificant. Out of the 
15 police stations the percentage varies from 0.39 in Kultali 
police station to 23.29 in Namkhana police stations. Only 
in 3 police stations, namely, Kakdwip (15.48), Minakhan 
(12.54) including Namkhana, the paricipation of workers in 
non-agriculture sector is above the average percentage noted 
for Scheduled Tribe workers. It is observed that in these 
police stations majority of the workers are engaged in the 
occupational category of “manufacturing other than House¬ 
hold Industry”. The percentage of workers engaged in “other 
services” vary widely in different police stations. Out of the 
15 police stations Hingalganj police station represents the 
highest percentage (17.95) and Kultali police station the 
lowest (0.23). 

The participation (8.25 per cent) of Scheduled Caste workers 
in non-agriculture sector is more than that of the Scheduled 
Tribe. These percentages vary in different poiice stations rang¬ 
ing between 1.84 (Kultali) and 20.24 (Haroa). There are police 
stations where participation in non-agriculture sector is more 
that of the average percentage noted for the Scheduled Caste 
of this region. They are as follows Jaynagar (8.43), Kakdwip 
<8.54), Hingalganj (8.69), Canning (8.89), Hasnabad (16.67), and 
Minakhan (17.74) and Haroa (20.24). Of the different occupa¬ 
tional categories in non-agriculture sector, a major bulk of 
workers are engaged in the occupational category of “Mining, 
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Quarrying, Livestock, Forestry, Fishing, etc.*’ followed by 
“Trade & Commerce”. 

From the above-mentioned facts it is interesting to note that 
the percentages of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes culti¬ 
vators are the lowest in Minakhan and Jaynagar police stations 
respectively. In the case of Scheduled Tribes the percentage of 
agricultural labourer is the highest in the same police station 
(Jaynagar) followed by Minakhan, whereas percentage among 
the agricultural labourers of the Scheduled Castes is the highest 
in Mathurapur police station followed by Gosaba. Further, 
participation of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes work¬ 
ers in non-agriculture sector is minimum, rather least in Kultali 
police station. Among the 15 police stations in Sundarban re¬ 
gion, Hasnabad police station is the only one where the number 
of service-holders is the highest among all the sectors of popu¬ 
lation. All these observations give an idea about the economic 
activities and of economy of the Sundarban region. A socio¬ 
economic survey in a village was conducted by the Cultural Re¬ 
search Institute, Calcutta, during 1967-68 in Sundarban area 
(Boyermari Abad). The findings of the survey are significant till 
today as no marked changed has taken place in the economic 
activities there. The observations are as follows : 

(1) Among the land-owning families, Scheduled Tribes fami¬ 
lies possess more land than the Scheduled Castes. Muslim and 
other communities have also high degree of land. Concentra¬ 
tion of land mainly rests with the non-tribal. 

(2) Majority of the Scheduled Castes are suffering from 
landlessness. 

(3) Most of the working population are engaged as labour¬ 
ers. Scheduled tribes contribute the highest percentage to this 
category. 

(4) Owner-cultivators are also the largest among the Sche¬ 
duled Tribes. 

(5) Share-croppers are mostly met among the Scheduled 
Castes. 

(6) There are communities among the Scheduled Castes and 
Other Castes who pursue fishing and basket making as their 
traditional occupations. 
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(7) Most of the Scheduled Tribes depend on secondary 
occupation to supplement their earnings. 

(8) Livestock (cattle, sheep, goats, etc.) are mostly kept by 
the non-Scheduled communities. Majority of the Scheduled 
Tribes families generally rear pigs and fowls. 

(9) Working unit per family is the highest among the Sched¬ 
uled Tribes. Female-folk of these communities participate in 
different occupations more than females of the Scheduled 
Castes and other communities. 

(10) Most of the families are in debt. Families of the Sche¬ 
duled communities mainly took loan for consumption purpose, 
whereas other communities took loan for better production. 
Grain as loan is generally taken by the tribals. 

In this connection, it may be mentioned that a special sur¬ 
vey was conducted by the Cultural Research Institute, Calcutta 
on indebtedness among the tribals during 1973-74. The survey 
covered 1,602 families in five districts. In 24-Parganas district 
three villages were surveyed in the Sundarban region. It reveals 
from the survey that among the interviewed tribal population 
about 75 per cent families were in debt. Of the borrower fami¬ 
lies 69 per cent took loan in cash, 7 per cent In kind and the 
rest 24 per cent got loan both in cash and kind. Among these 
types of families the majority (62 per cent) of the families eked 
out their existence as agricultural labourer, of which 50 per 
cent were in debt below Rs. 200. About 22 per cent families were 
engaged as “owner-cultivator** and of them half were in debt 
below Rs. 300 and 7 per cent of the families were in debt bet¬ 
ween Rs. 1,000 and Rs 2000. Of the 12 per cent share-cropping 
families 6 per cent took loan varying from Rs. 100 to Rs. 300. 
It is noted that most of the tribals (90 per cent) had small 
operational holding size (below 2,50 acres.) and 75 per cent of 
these families were in debt. Indebted tribal families generally 
repay their debts within a year so as to get further loan in their 
lean period. Families who are engaged as agricultural labourer 
cannot repay within one year, usually they take 2-3 year to 
repay. Considering all this it may be mentioned that indebted¬ 
ness of the tribals might be the major cause for land ailenation, 
which ultimately culminates into the poor economy of these 
people. As a whole, it may be stated that economy of the 
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Sundarban region has its special characteristics which is quite 
different from the economic situation prevaiiiag in other parts of 
the 24-Parganas district. Though growth centres are developed 
sporadically in the peripheral regions of this area still owing to 
lack of communication system, and lack of infrastructural deve¬ 
lopment in economic activities the areas remain almost unchan¬ 
ged. Ecology is also one of the major factors for poor eco¬ 
nomy. It is clear that it is essential to extend different occupa¬ 
tional facilities for the people as they may get work throughout 
the year which will help them to cope with the economic crisis 
and to get free from indebtedness. 

A new strategy of development for the tribal folk adopted 
during the Fifth Five-Year Plan period deserves special mention. 
In accordance with this strategy mouzas having 50 per cent or 
more tribal population with contiguity are grouped into 33 areas 
in the state known as Integrated Tribal Development Project 
areas. In the Sundarban region one such Project area is in opera¬ 
tion. This project area consists of only eight mouzas (Nazat, 
Putimari, Dakshin Akhratola, Bayarmari Abad, Dheknamari, 
Bholakhali, Bermajur, Dwarir jungle) and is the smallest amongst 
the Project areas of the state. All these mouzas are located un¬ 
der Sandeshkhali police station. Of the total area of Sandesh- 
khali (92,950.14 acres) 19.17 per cent comes under this project 
area. The Scheduled Tribe population constitutes 52.11 per cent 
(15,615) of the total population (29,965) of the Project area. 
Though the tribal folk are numerically dominant, economically 
their position is not at all satisfactory in comparison with the 
others who control the economy of the area. The Scheduled 
Tribes mainly fall under the category of “agricultural labourers” 1 
and/or “marginal farmers**. A good portion of them migrates 
seasonally outside their villages to work as day labourers. For 
the socio-economic development of this weaker section of our 
population a number programmes have been branched as per 
the new strategy of development. Priority has been given in the 
sectors of Agriculture, Irrigation, Cooperation and Animal 
Husbandry. Though this programme is meant for Scheduled 
Tribes, still others may also be benefited. 
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TABLE 3 

Occupational Distribution of different sectors 
of Population: 1961 


24-Parganas 


Sundarban Area 
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Scheduled 
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Total Workers 
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0.31 
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Construction 
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3.26 
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0.06 
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13.02 
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7.84 

5.11 
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31,230 
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Table 5 

Percentage Distribution of Tribal Population by Occupational Pattern 
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Percentage Distribution of Scheduled Caste Population by Occupational Pattern 
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Chapter IV 


PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS OF ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 

In Sundarban area 94.61 per cent of the total families 
depends on agriculture and the remaining 5.39 per cent are en¬ 
gaged in occupation other than agriculture, namely, fisheries, 
forestry, handicrafts, etc. 54.21 per cent of the families whose 
occupation is agriculture does not have any land and may be 
termed as landless labourers. Of the total land owning families 
85.22 per cent are small and marginal farmers with an average 
size of land holding per family 0.82 hectare, 12.02 per cent 
medium farmers with averge land holding per family 2.39 hec¬ 
tare and 2.76 per cent big farmers with average land-holding of 
4.06 hectares. Of the owner cultivators. 40 per cent belong 
to Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes whereas landless 
labourers belonging to Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
are 70 per cent. Average monthly income and expenditure, of 
different economic groups, based on data of a sample survey 
made by Sundarban Development Board are given below. 



Average monthly 

Average monthly 

Economic group 

income per family 

expenditure 
per family 


Rs. 

Rs. 

* Marginal and small farmer 220.54 

229.89 

Medium farmer 

332.64 

289.19 

Big farmer 

924.79 

577.16 

Landless labour 

127.29 

146.86 

Others 

351.86 

248.83 


A recently conducted survey of the Sundarban Development 
Board shows that more than 50 per cent of enumerated house¬ 
holds are in debt with an average of Rs. 787.18 per family. 
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Communication in Sundarban is very inadequately develop¬ 
ed, Railway tracks cover only 42 Kms. in three police stations, 
namely, Hasnabad, Canning and Jaynagar. Road facilities are 
also resiricted. Riverine water system constitutes the major 
means of transport in the area which is criss-crossed by rivers, 
channels and creeks and a number of islands. Launch facilities 
are not adequate and provisions of jetties are also very limited. 

Reclaimed areas in Sundarban are protected by marginal 
embankments of an approximately total length of 3,500 Kms. 
With the acquisition of estates in 1955, responsibility of main¬ 
taining these embankments devolved on the State Government. 
Embankments have inherent defects like improper alignment, 
insufficiency in height and cross sections. Keeping a constant 
watch over these embankments, particularly during the monsoon 
months, poses a serious problem, specially in view of the fact 
that cultivation is dependent on the presence of embankments 
which are meant for prevention of ingress of saline water. Ina¬ 
dequate seurity against tides and waves with periodic breach of 
embankments affecting loss of crops, lives and property consti - 
tutes a serious threat. But embankments alone donot give satis¬ 
factory answer, as there are various other constraints. The entire 
area is faced with the problems of salinity, waterlogging and im 
perfect drainage. Hence majority of the area is suited for one 
main crop of rice in the rainy season. Absence of supply of en¬ 
ough sweet water from upland and exposure to tidal action 
makes the water highly brackish. Underground sources of water 
are supposed to be available at a depth of 200-300 metres below 
the ground level. Lack of electricity, adequate sweet water 
supply and communication are the major constraints in the 
development of industrialisation in Sundarban and the scopp, 
of it will be limited in foreseeable future. 

So the economic development of Sundarban depends sub¬ 
stantially on the basic resources that are available in the region, 
namely, land and water. To improve economic condition of the 
area, a number of concrete programmes have to be undertaken 
which will aim at simultaneous development of agriculture and 
fisheries primarily. Production of crops and fisheries are to be 
developed on sound scientific lines. Land use has to be made 
rmoentiensive in order to raise production status readily* Along 
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with agriculture and fisheries, production and improvement of 
livestock need to be planned in proper lines. Forest resources 
will also have to be developed to give better returns and to sup¬ 
ply raw materials for cottage Industries. Hence any programme 
of development will require an integrated approach. Land use 
pattern, defining seperately areas for agriculture and fisheries* 
will have to be evolved after a proper survey as simultaneous 
development of agriculture and fisheries holds key to the econo¬ 
mic development and prosperity of Sundarban. 

Salinity, water congestion and lack of proper drainage cons¬ 
titute major constraints of development of agriculture. Ecologi¬ 
cally, the Sundarban area may be considered as two regions. In 
police stations Sagar, Kakdwip, Namkhana, Patharpratima, 
Jaynagar, Mathurapur, Kultali and a part of Canning drainage 
is the main problem, in contrast to salinity and possibilities of 
diversified land use with intensive cropping area more in this 
area. In the rest of the area, salinity along with drainage is the 
main constraint. Problems are more acute in the latter. 

Hence any plan for development with a view to raising the 
economic status of the people of the area will aim at proper 
protection of land from ingress of saline water through tidal 
action and provision of adequate drainage facilities. Keeping 
this objective in view, the River Research Institute of the 
Government of West Bengal in collaboration with the Nether¬ 
lands Engineering Consultants (NEDECO) has prepared a fea¬ 
sibility report which envisages construction of three major clo¬ 
sure dams across the main river system in three phases, namely,. 
Phase I-closure across Saptamukhi river, Phase II-elosure 
across Gobadia and Kalachara and Phase Ill-closure across 
he Thakuran system. Along with construction of these major 
closure dams, minor closures, marginal dykes, main and subsi¬ 
diary sluices will have to be provided. Basic strategy is to cons¬ 
truct barrages across the major rivers to prevent incursion of 
saline watet and silt, and storage of water during monsoon 
months for use in irrigating crops m the rabi season and deve- 
lopmeot of fishery. Besides, this will eliminate to a large extent 
water congestion. The arable land will have an effective draina¬ 
ge system with sluices connected with main arterial ones. The 
sluices will have" to be so designed and constructed that they- 
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would act as inlets for silt-laden water into the land and to let 
out excess water. This process will result in deposition of silt 
and eventually raise the level of land. It has to be very carefully 
carried out over years without damaging the crops and adversly 
affecting their production. Improvement of availability of fresh 
water by impounding rain water diversion of water from the 
river Hooghly etc. may also result in increases of resources of 
irrigation in the winter and summer months. 

This programme of development is very vital in the interest 
of an augmentation of overall production and productivity in 
agriculture. Sundarban is a high rainfall area and the main 
crop, which is virtually one crop in the majority of the area, is 
aman paddy. As water management is not possible, traditional 
varieties are grown practically under conditions of natural 
fertility. Though average productivity is high as compared 
to the. same in other areas, nevertheless improved technology 
cannot be adopted. Owing to imperfect drainage and water 
congestion, highyielding varieties cannot be grown, fertilizers 
cannot be applied according to the schedule and proper 
agronomic practices cannot be adopted. As a result, pro¬ 
ductivity or yield per acre and total production have remained 
virtually static over a long period. Besides, traditional aman 
paddy grown under semi-deep conditions of water management 
takes too long a period to mature and land remains wet, so 
double cropping cannot be practised. Lack of irrigation 
water precludes possibility of intensive double cropping 
including rabi crops and boro paddy. Hence improvement 
of drainage, raising present level of land and impounding 
of water for irrigation in the winter season are to be effective 
for intensive use of the land for crop production. Improve¬ 
ment of present rice varieties with a view to having higher 
yield potential is essential. Attention should be paid to 
develop not only salt-resistant improved variteies, but the 
varieties should also be capable of higher yield under present 
conditions of standing water. 

Cultivation in the rabi season is essential for increase in in¬ 
come both of owners who depend on one crop, namely, aman 
paddy, as also of landless labourers who will have additional 
man-days of employment. Disparity in growth and financial 
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status between the adjoining areas with greater facilities of 
augmenting production in Sundarban can only be reduced when 
double cropping with more profitable crops can be practised on 
a large scale. To what extent rabi cultivation is possible at the 
present juncture pending development of the area as envisaged 
has not been fully explored. Apart from khesari which is grown 
extensively as a payra crop in aman land, a number of crops 
are grown in off season which include chillies, water melon, 
sweet potato, etc. 

Chilli as a commercial crop after the harvest of aman paddy 
has immense potentialities. It is grown in large areas and the 
dried chillies from Sundarban at one time was exported from 
this area to other states. Improvement in production is desired 
through development of better adapted varieties which will show 
uniform ripening of fruits and appropriate production techno¬ 
logy. Water melons grown in Sagar island have already proved 
to be a flourishing crop and fruits produced have a good mar¬ 
ket in West Bengal and compete favourably with those exported 
from Uttar Pradesh. The area is gradually extending. Two ma¬ 
jor constraints of production are evident, namely, diseases 
which are affecting the crop and supply of good quality of 
seeds. Seeds of water melons cannot be successfully raised in 
humid climate in Sundarban. Areas for the production of the 
same can be located elsewhere in the drier tracts of the state, 
with good subsoil moisture at a reasonable level or with facili¬ 
ties of irrigation. To what extent cultivation of water melon 
can be extended needs investigation from production as well as 
marketing standpoints. Sweet potato is a very promising crop 
and is grown profitably in some parts. Sugarbeet as a commer¬ 
cial crop has possibilities. So far experimental cultivation has 
shown promise. Cultivation of sugarbeet, which is amenable to 
saline condition, on a large scale for commercial exploitation 
may be developed as a practical proposition. It may be men¬ 
tioned that in Uttar Pradesh and Rajasthan, projects have been 
undertaken for commercial cultivation of sugarbeet as a raw 
material for sugar factory. Researches carried out in Canning 
station of the Central Salinity Research Institute of Indian Co¬ 
uncil of Agricultural Research have shown that barley can be 
successfully grown after harvest of aman paddy. Probably it 
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.holds greater promise than wheat under existing conditions in 
Sundarban. Sunflower and cotton hold possibilities of commer¬ 
cial cultivation. Sunflower, cotton and sugarbeet are of impor¬ 
tance as they provide raw materials for agro-based industries. 
Vegetables are raised on a commercial scale in the fringe areas 
of Sundarban and their cultivation may perhaps extend to other 
areas, where suitable high land will be available. .Cultivation of 
boro paddy has been taken up in small areas in different parts 
where water for irrigation has been available. Problems attend¬ 
ed with large scale growing of this crop are yet to be studied 
in detail. Similarly, raising of fruit crops in high lands has to 
be explored. Safeda (Sapoia), lemon and papaya may be 
grown in Sundarban to some extent. 

There are a number of important bottlenecks in the deve¬ 
lopment of profitable crop production in the off season, apart 
from availability of waler for irrigation. They are as follows:— 

(a) lack of adequate research and adaptive trials on 
development of vareities suitable for this agroclimalic zone 
having peculiar soil characteristics. Appropriate production 
technology has to be evolved in case of each crop ; 

(b) provision of adequate facilities of supply and service in 
consideration of geographical peculiarities of the area and diffi¬ 
culties of communication ; 

(c) development of facilities of marketing so that growers 
get remunerative price. 

Coconut grows abundantly and luxuriantly in Sundarban. 
Exploitation of this crop, except as green coconut or fruit, has 
not been made for copra and coir. A very valuable suggestion 
has been made that embankments protecting land from ingress 
of saline water and tidal action should be wide enough to allow 
coconut plantation and small huts for the people to stay to 
look after coconut plants. Coconut plantations while giving 
support to the embankment will provide good income to the 
growers. Each grower may be allowed certain reaches of the 
embankment and will be responsible for its proper maintenance. 
Such arrangement is in vogue in Kerala. 

The estuarine system comprising a complex of Hooghly- 
Thakuran, Saptamukhi and Matla constitutes an important 
source of brackish water culture fishery. Besides, brackish water 
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culture (i bhasabada ) fishery is undertaken in reclaimed impound¬ 
ments (bheris ). A large portion of the reclaimed area has been 
devoted to cultivation of crops, hence unfortunately brackish 
water culture fishery occupies a small area of 8,000 hectares in 
the land water utilization pattern. 

With vast water resources in the proximity of Calcutta with 
the biggest fish market in the country which experiences conti¬ 
nuous short supplies, potentiality of fishery has been subject of 
study for sometime past. For improvement of capture fishery 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 
made a special study of the area and made specific recommen¬ 
dations regarding use of mechanised boats which would enable 
fishing even in monsoon and improved fishing gears. These 
were implemented by the State Government directly or through 
fisheries cooperative and private organizations. Results, how¬ 
ever, were not encouraging, as adequate quantities of fish were 
not available in the catch. Thus expansion of capture fishery 
was not found to be economical due to dearth of fish. It has 
been observed that fishery resources in this estuarine areas in 
Sundarban has deteriorated considerably over a period of years 
owing to indiscriminate fishing with consequent destruction of 
brood fish as well as recruitment of young ones. Besides, the 
estuarine areas have become progressively moribund and unpro¬ 
ductive owing to continuous siltation which has considerably 
reduced ingress of both adult and young fish. Even bhasabada 
which is also a trapping cum holding af young fish and prawns 
has become unproductive to a great extent. This condition 
needs improvement. For the purpose a sustained study and 
operational projct are needed. 

Researches carried out by Central Inland Fisheries Research 
Institute at Kakdwip about brackish water fish farms have 
shown economic feasibility of brackish water culture of fish. 
Studies by the Institute have shown possibility of expanding 
brackish water culture of fisheries with utilization of naturally 
occurring resources of seed fish and seed prawns. It may also 
be possible to increase seed fish supplies in near future by arti¬ 
ficial breeding. With improvement of drainage facilities due to 
construction of closure dams, sluices etc. conventional brackish 
water areas may be reduced. Forest swamps in suitable loca- 
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tions will have to be developed as braekish water fish farms 
and success will depend on availability Of suitable seed fish and 
seed prawn from estuaries, 

As indicated with improvement of drainage and impounding 
of fresh water, fresh water fisheries may be intensified and low- 
lying areas may be developed for the purpose. Technology of 
increased production of fresh waier fish is available and the 
same may be applied in these eases. Apart from conventional 
fresh water fish and suitable exotic ones, culture of fresh water 
prawns is practicable. It may be stated in this context that a 
move in this direction has already been made. 

There is tremendous potentiality of development of fish cum 
paddy culture is Sundarban. Water level in the paddy fields 
remains fairly high for nearly four and half to five months and 
there is abundant submerged vegetation to support fish culture. 
Trapping is done from the receding phase of the monsoon 
season to the early part of winter season till the field becomes 
dry. What is needed is culture to a limited extent by introduc¬ 
tion of seed fish of some quick growing speeies or air breathing 
fish which may be capable of growing uiider such conditions. 
Problem of pollution of water of the paddy fields due to appli¬ 
cation of pesticides is too insignificant in Sundarban to inter¬ 
fere with normal growth of fish. This Suggestion has been 
periodically put forward and limited work has been done to 
indicate the feasibility, but serious attempt to develop this idea 
or project into a fruitful commercial proposition has not beeri 
made on a scientific basis. It is needless to mention that this 
attempt needs comparatively little investment and care, except 
introduction of suitable seed fish. It may, however, be attended 
with some local problems regarding delimitation of the areas 
and rights of trapping, but these will not prdve to be insurmo¬ 
untable in view of the benefits that are likely to be achieved. 

Possibilities of coastal fisheries in the western part of Sun¬ 
darban, particularly around pblice stations Sagar, JCakdwip, 
Namkhana have not been fully explored. Investigations need 
to be undertaken in this direction. Preliminary studies show 
presence of Bombay duck (Harpodon neherzns), sardines other 
than oil sardines, catfishes, poffifrets (heavy landing fforn 
November to February) dhd other miscellaneous fish along 
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with a number of different types of penalid prawns, white tiger*. 
( Penaeus semisulcatus ) grey prawn (Metapenaeus affinis) r . 
Yellow prawn (Metapenaeus brevicornis ), Indian brickred prawn 
(Parapenaepsis stylifera), giant fresh water prawn (Macrobra- 
chium resenbergii) . The Deep Seed Fishing Organisation of 
the Government of India from its Calcutta base is conducting 
surveys on the commercial feasibility of marine fishing on a 
large scale. It may be pointed out that marine fishery has not 
received adequate attention in this area. 

It may, however, be stated that substantial investment is 
needed in the development of inland, brackish water, if neces¬ 
sary, marine fishery so that resources are properly developed 
and utilized. Fishery constitutes an important source of 
income in Sundarban and roust be developed properly for 
economic development of the area. 

Forest vegetation is mainly confined to a few endemic spe¬ 
cies ecologically adapted to mangrove swamps. One of the 
greatest difficulties in commercial exploitation of forest trees 
is the lack of ability of many trees for quick regeneration. So 
far minor forest products are concerned, Goran ( Ceriops 
roxburghii) is largely used as fuel. It is also a source of 
tannin which is used in the foot-wear industry and in 
dyeing fishing nets. Genwa ( Excoecaria agallocha) is used as 
pencil slates, Passur (Carapa sp.) and Keora (Sonneratia apeta- 
la) are used as construction timbers in limited quantities. 
Jhampi Garan is suitable for pulping. Hental (Phoenix sp.) can 
produce fibres from leaf and its stalk can be used for pulping. 
Economic exploitation on a commercial scale needs assured 
supply in suitable quantity. For this purpose, resarch in artifi¬ 
cial or natural regeneration is needed. Besides, honey and wax 
“are available in appreciable quantities in the forest. Collection 
of honey, its extraction, and wax constitute one of the im¬ 
portant occupation of the people of eastern part of Sundarban 
bordering forest areas. How far these can be further develop¬ 
ed has to be studied. 

According to the livestock data of 1955-56, there were more 
than 5 lakh cattle and over 6.5 lakh poultry in Sundarban. 
Development of cattle for milk is necessary for raising income 
of the people, but there are a number of problems, namely. 
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supply of enough green fodder throughout the year, particularly 
in the rainy and summer seasons, service facilities in respect of 
veterinary aid and artificial insemination. Areas need to be 
found out after proper survey which can be developed into milk 
shed areas. Poultry and duckery also offer good possibilities. 
Production of milk, eggs and birds can find ready market in 
Calcutta and its neighbourhood, provided arrangement of trans¬ 
port can be worked out. In respect of milk, suitable arangement 
of chilling has to be made, which again necessitates develop¬ 
ment of proper infrastructure. Potentiality of develoment 
of animal husbandry has to be worked out carefully, because 
marginal and small farmers can take profitably to keeping of 
animals to augment their income. It may, however, be pointed 
out that suitable technology can conveniently be worked out 
for the purpose. 

In view of difficulties of supply of fresh water, electricity 
and inadequacy of infrastructure, particularly communication 
and transport, industrialisation to any appreciable extent will 
not take place. But suitable cottage industries can be deve¬ 
loped on natural resources. Latent local possibilities should be 
developed and utilised. These may include crafts, minor 
processing industries, shell-lime production, paper pulp pro¬ 
duction, milk chilling, ice plant, etc. 

Economic development of Sundarban requires development 
of infrastructure. Facilities of communication and transport 
will have to be increased. Rail link will have to be increased 
along with expansion of road transport. Riverine system will 
have to be developed, particularly with reference to construc¬ 
tion of jetties. 

Availability of power is necessary for pumping for drainage 
and irrigation, milk chilling, processing centres, ice plant, cold 
storages, etc. In the development of infrustructure, economic 
returns should not alone be considered, social aspects will also 
have to be taken into account. 

Linked with economic development, particularly in respect 
of agriculture and fishery, is the land tenure problem which in¬ 
volves share cropping, fishing rights, etc. This delicate problem 
needs to be attended to very carefully as well as expeditiously, 
otherwise desired level of achievement may not be possible. 
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Any programrhe aimed to imptove economic condition of 
thfe people has to ldok intb human aspects. Apart from creation 
of technology, physical facilities and infrastructure, training of 
the people is likely to forni an importatit component. Keeping 
this objective ih view, Indian council of Agricultural Research 
has decided to finance establishment of a Krishi Vijnan Kendra 
at Nimpith for training the Farming youth and equipping them 
with practical knowledge of recent technologies in agriculture, 
animal husbandry artd fishery, pertinent to the problems of the 
area. One institution may not be enough considering the vast- 
ness of the area, difficulties of communication and magnitude of 
the problem. Similar other institutions will have to be establish¬ 
ed for the purpose. 

With the involvement of people and appropriate institutions, 
Sundarban Development Board has established a number of 
growth centres throught the entire area of Surtdarban. The main 
purpose has been to increase productivity by intensive land use 
and development of local resources. It may be worthwhile to 
point out these centres have been able to serve as focal points 
in demonstrating how overall production can be improved by 
utilization of available inputs with better technology, 'these are 
surving useful purpose no doubt. Similarly, Operational Re¬ 
search Project of the Indian Council of Agricultural Research 
at Gosaba has also shown possibility of augmenting produc¬ 
tion and productivity by better and scientific management of 
the facilities and techfablogies that are already available. 

Results obtained in Shelmari Valley scheme and Durbachati 
in Patharpratima police station have shown that execution of 
small projects can substantially raise production of crops and 
fisheries. Neverthless, an overall development plan is necessary. 
It may require substantial investment in comparison to other 
areas. It may, however, be pointed out in this context that Sun¬ 
darban is the most recently settled region in the whole of West 
Bengal and cannot be compared with other areas of the State. 
To raise the status and remove economic disparity of the area 
which has a substantial percentage of Scheduled Caste and 
Scheduled Tride population and economically backward people 
more investment and special attention are necessary. It may be 
argued that capital may be search for meeting the cost of 
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development. In this context, it may be pointed that landless 
labourers and marginal farmers dominate the population. Being 
essentially a monocropped area, problem of recession in labour 
is very acute. Hence surplus labour should be utilized in the lean 
season for land devfelbpih&nt through an organized and planned 
programme of work in lieu of food. This programme should 
aim it permanent improvement of land and water so as to raise 
productivity. It mdy hot be out of context to mention that China 
has carried out massive development programme in land with 
use of non-monetary inputs by utilizing surplus labour and has 
been able to raise production substantially. Instances may be 
cited of waterlogged 18,000 sq. km. depression in Hisa Ho 
region which has now be completely drained and reclaimed 
mainly through human labour with minimum machanization. 
It is now a yield farm tract protected from tidal inundations 
from sea by a series of dykes. It may also be pointed out that 
human labour, a century back, created the arable area, fisheries 
and human habitation from the swampy forest areas abounding 
with tigers, poisonous snakes and crocodiles. 

As in the initial stage of reclamation of Sundarban, some 
•enthusiasts took the trouble and risk of development of 
Sundarban at present. Young and educated enterpreneurs who 
have a spirit of service and dedication should come forward 
and accept the position of leadership in economic transforma¬ 
tion. This area has problems no doubt, but prospects of 
development are also good in view of the existing natural 
resources. It can be developed economically to a prosperous 
area with objective planning, supply of inputs^and institutional 
help, provided sufficient enthusiasm is created amongst the 
people who will be energised and enthused to participate in , 
the programme. For this purpose local leadership is needed. 
Care has to be taken to see that the people of the lowest 
economic strata who also happen to belong to Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes and who constitute bulk of the popula¬ 
tion receive substantial benefit. 
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SOCIO-CULTURAL PROFILE 

The history of present habitation in Sundarban goes back to 
the early eighteen century. From that period onward gradual 
interest grew among the Government and the entrepreneurs to 
find out tracts of forests and marshy lands to be cleared and re¬ 
claimed. For that purpose the primary necessity was felt to im¬ 
port labourers. These labourers were engaged for clearing jung¬ 
les and for reclaiming lands criss-crossed by rivers and rivulets 
often interconnected by canals. 

The basic labour force was drawn mostly from Chota- 
Nagpur (including Ranchi) area. They mostly belonged to the 
tribal communities of which Oraon, Munda, Bhumij and Santal 
are the most important. This basic stratum of the population of 
that area contributed to a great extent in the formation of the 
socio-economic base of the region. 

Along with the tribals some other people also came to the 
new settlement and started living in similar social environment. 
These communities are Panr, Ganju, Puran, Mahato etc. who 
trace their previous habitations in Ranchi, Chotanagpur or 
Dumka areas of Bihar. These non-tribal communities live very 
close to the tribal communities in Sundarban area. Because of 
their close living together they imbibed a tribal way of life. 

Poundra Kshatriya and Bagdi are the two major Hindu 
caste groups (Scheduled castes) who contributed to a large ex¬ 
tent in the population composition of these area. Mahishya is 
‘the other caste of the Hindus who plays a dominant role in 
certain pockets, so also the Muslim occupy prominent position 
in this population composition. 

Along with others as mentioned above in tribal villages we 
find people of certain caste groups who follow particular econo¬ 
mic pursuits of specialised nature. Thus there are potters 
(Kumars), blacksmiths (Kamars), grocers (Mudis), midwife 
(Ghasis), basket makers (Dorns) and such other service castes. 
Lohars may also fall to this cluster of artisan service castes. 
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but they do not follow their traditional occupation of black- 
smithy, and are mostly engaged in agriculture now a days. 

With the gradual settlement of different ethnic groups into 
a close tie of new habitations there emerged a new society with 
heterogenous culture. With the passage of time gradual trans¬ 
formation started which ultimately left marks of changes on the 
societal and cultural affairs of the people concerned. The settle¬ 
ment pattern of the respective community groups also main¬ 
tained the characteristic of their own. 

The habitation pattern of the tribals in the Sundarban area 
is the linean type, while the habitation pattern of other non- 
tribal communities is of the clustered type with tendency 
towards becoming linear. Because of estuarine feature of this 
area the periphery of those habitations is protected by bunds or 
dykes which almost always run along the village boundary. 
These dykes are erected to keep out salt water of the tidal 
rivers and interconnecting channels. Roads are few and rarely 
pass through the length-breadth of the locality, and in many 
cases the dykes are used as roads. 

The migrations of different people to this area have their 
own story for different communities. 

The Oraons of this area migrated from Ranchi district of 
Bihar. When asked about their original home every one refers 
to Chotanagpur, but none can locate the exact place of origin. 
Further going back to their ancient migration some of the early 
authors trace their original homeland to Deccan. Philologists 
have also found similarity of the Kurukh language with the 
Tamilian languages and grouped these two under a common 
generic name Dravidian. In speaking about the Oraons the 
early authors described them as a wondering people whose 
forefathers in southern India were subjected to a rudimentary 
economic condition, were ill clad, ill armed and weie living 
under a precarious subsistence in hills and forests. 

According to another theory the traditions of the Oraons 
were connected with the western coast of India either with Guj- 
rat or with Konkan. There is another opinion of their early 
settlement in the Carnatic region, they having gradually moved 
towards the east along the Narmada river and then entering in¬ 
to Bihar. They gradually acquired the knowledge of agriculture 
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ahd moved furtheir towards east Utid at the Rajmahat hills and 
north-east portion of the Chdtanagpur area. 

Reaching the ndrth-east portion of the plateau of Chota- 
nagpur, they came in contact with the Mundas who had already 
settled there for a long time. The Onions with a comparatively 
superior material condition and with better knowledge of agri¬ 
culture spread their dominance over the land and gradually 
ocfcU£ied the territory, though ill certain pockets the relics of 
the Munda continued to persist. 

After leading a settled life for a good length Of time they 
started migrating further east. They migrated seasonally or 
permanently to different industrial and tea plantation areas. At 
that time many of the Oradhs entered into Sundarban area. 
Their task was mainly to work as labourers for reclaiming the 
jungle tracts of the deltaic Bengal. A majority of the Oraons of 
that area today are the descendants of those early settlers who 
came here from different parts of the state of Bihar. Further, on 
reaching Sundarban area these people changed their settlement 
from place. Thus the presentday Oraons df different villages of 
that area shifted their settlement through different villages since 
the time of their forefathers. Anyway, the major concentrations 
of the tribe today are found in Sandeshkhali and Gosaba Police 
Stations. 

In dealing with population in another chapter it has been 
mentioned that the latest wave of settlers of this tribe came 
from the Jessore, Khulna and Bakharganj districts of Sundar- 
bans. These people moved to the 24-Parganas part of Sundar¬ 
ban periodically and found their settlements among the habita¬ 
tion of their kinsmen. 

The Munda settlements in this part of Bengal dates back to 
about hundred years earlier. The early settlers of this tribe 
came from Chotonagpur area of Bihar. The early settlers were 
brought here by the Zamindars to clear forests and to raise 
mud embankments to stop infiltration of saline water from the 
tidal rivers. Their history of migration was similar to that of 
the Oraons. Their forefathers left their ancestral villages in 
Chotanagpur under adverse economic pressure. Their land 
there was mostly unfertile and it was dificult to raise a crop of 
minimum requirement to support their families. 
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Mere economic factors were not perhaps the causes for 
these people leaving their ancestral home. There might have 
been cases of social violation of marrying certain persons 
within their own clan. This disregard to the social norm was 
considered by their other kinsmen as a serious transgression of 
the traditional marriage rules. For fear of excommunication 
and virtually in the face of isolation the offenders left their 
ancestral villages and ultimately arrived in Sundarban area. 

There are cases where the migrants came away on their own 
accord and the others came through recruitments by contrac¬ 
tors. These contractors enlisted persons fiom different 
villages and made contract with the land-owners of Sundarbans 
where labour force was needed for various reasons mentioned 
above. Thus many of these Mundas were rather enticed to 
eome down to Sundarban for better living. 

Their migration in their present villages was not directly 
from Chotanagpur. After their ancestors came from their ori¬ 
ginal home in Bihar, they lived in one or more villages in the 
district before settling down in their present habitat. In their 
first generation they settled mostly in the northern part of 
Sundarban. With the gradual receding of forest line towards 
south owring to deforestation, the Muqda settlers also moved 
southward. Today in the Gosaba area they are largely con¬ 
centrated. 

The infiltration of these people in this part of the State and 
their migration from one village to another in successive 
stages may be explained for several causes. The prevailing land 
grant system under the Zamindary rule was perhaps a major 
cause of repeated migration of the tribal population from one 
village to another. The Zamindar first allowed the tribal sett¬ 
lers to cultivate freely in an area of his domain or sometime 
a token rent was accepted by the landlord. The conversion of 
forest area into a rehabilitation area went on simultaneously. 
By that time the rate of rent on the grant land increased 
and the tribals also became entangled by various debts. 
Ultimately, they became unable to repay the debts and hence 
the Zamindar annexed the land of those tribals. In this way 
forcible eviction by the local landlords for one reason or 
another was the reason for the migration of the Mundas in 
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Sundarban area. The great famine of 1943 was marked with a 
heavy assault on the economic life of these people. They be¬ 
came indebted to the Mahajans and gradully lost their pro¬ 
perty. Natural calamities like flood also forced them to move 
to other places away from their primary settlement. Conversion 
of the cultivable land into fisheries was another factor for these 
migrations. Sometimes migration of a bulk of kinsmen to other 
villages forced the residual families to leave their primary settle¬ 
ments. These secondary, tertiary and other successive migrations 
of the Mundas within the Sundarban area is the main factor of 
emerging a society of their own with less knit kinship bondage. 
This population became dispersed in wider area and began to 
live in the Hindu dominant localities. This nature of migration 
gradually influenced the social life of these people. Owing to 
this disperse and close living with other community people 
through culture-change, gradual transformation became evident 
in the socio-religious life of these tribals. 

The Santals, though numerically dominant among the tri¬ 
bals in many other districts, are scarce in 24-Parganas district 
and especially in the Sundarban area. The habitations of the 
Santals are mainly found in Sagar island, Patharpratima and 
and Namkhana police stations. They mostly migrated from 
Mayurbhanj district of the neighbouring Orissa. Many of them 
have connection with their ansestral home. 

4s in the case of other tribal folk, the Santals also came to 
this area of Sundarban sometime about eighty years back. 
Their forefathers cleared jungles and helped in reclaiming 
land for cultivation. They were ultimately granted land for 
settlement and gradually buiit up their habitations in speci¬ 
fied areas. Many of the members of their early generations 
worked as labourers under contractors for repairing embank¬ 
ments or for constructing roads. 

In most of the areas the Santals live in compact habitation 
of their own. Their houses are built in linear fashion on both 
sides of the dykes. 

In many of these villages there are Hindus and Mahamma- 
dans ; the Santals, because of their living in close proximity 
with those people, have established some sort of social relation¬ 
ship. This relationship is observed in their paying subscrip- 
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tions to local Durga Puja. Some of them also give offerings 
at the puja. Their children also pay flower offerings to 
the Goddess Sarasvati during the pujas performed in schools. 
Some caste members of the Hindus also attend ‘Ma-more’ festi¬ 
vals performed by the Santals. Many of the Hindus are also 
found to attend ‘Baha’ festival of the Santals. In the economic 
field also there is mutual cooperation between the Santals and 
the Hindu caste people. They exchange labour between them¬ 
selves during transplating and harvesting seasons. 

In the statutory Panchayat body the Hindus play their domi¬ 
nant roles. But the Santals have their traditional Panchayat 
which is exclusively managed by them. There is a ‘Pargana’ 
over a few villages headed by a Parganait. The village headman 
is called Manjhi who is assisted by a Paramanik and Jog Man- 
jhi. Godet is the messenger. 

Unlike other tribal people of the Sundarban area, the San¬ 
tals can speak in their own dialect and they consciously main¬ 
tain this traditional heritage. But in their daily life they practise 
bilingualism with the adoption of Bengali for conversation with 
other non-tribal people. In speaking Bengali those Santals 
follow an accent which is a bit different from the Bengali 
spoken by other fellow tribal people like the Mundas, Oraons, 
etc. who live in the eastern part of the Sundarban area. Those 
Santals who can speak Bengali generally follow an accent 
of a dialect prevalent in Midnapore, the district across the river 
Ganga. 

The Mundas, Oraons, Bhumijes who are predominantly 
found in the eastern part of the Sundarban area can speak in 
Bengali and follow an accent peculiar to Khulna-Jessore district 
of the erstwhile East Pakistan (now Bangladesh). 

The Oraons had their original dialect of Kurukh belonging 
the Dravidian speech family. Before coming to Sundarban 
they were all accustomed to that dialect. After settling down 
in their new habitations they came in close contact with the 
Bengali speaking population and gradually started adopting 
Bengali terms in their dialects. These tribal population are nu¬ 
merically dominated by other population ; this dominance is 
perceptibly manifested in the transformation of the dialect of 
the tribals. The presentday Oraons of this area speak in Sadri 
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which is a mixture of Bengali and Hindi with certain elements 
of Kurukh. 

Mundari was the traditional dialect of the Mundas and 
Bhumijes of this area. Later on they also gave up their ori¬ 
ginal dialect and adopted Sadri in their day-to day conversa¬ 
tion. This transformation in their dialect took place in the 
same way as for the Oraons. 

All these trible groups are living side by side. In the sphere 
of inter-ethnic relationship they all speak in Sadri among 
themselves. But in their conversation with any Bengalee they 
speak in Bengali. In most of the cases the tribals cannot 
speak in chaste Bengali; they use a corrupt form of that 
dialect. 

Interestingly, in this part of southern Bengal the Bengali 
language spoken by the general population has undergone a 
considerable change and assumed the characteristic feature of 
a local dialect. That the people of this area speak in a Bengali 
dialect typical of this region can easily be noticed by any visi¬ 
tor. The effect of cultural minglings of different ethnic groups 
is well evidenced in the Bengali language which is current in 
Sundarban. This further unfolds a long history of migration 
and settlement of different types of population in that area. At 
the beginning of settlement and reclamation the big land owners 
came from Calcutta, Midnapore, Jessore and Khulna regions. 
As stated earlier, the tribals also came there simultaneously. 
The habitations grew up there with the Hindus, Muslims and 
tribals. In course of time two distinct Bengali-speaking popu¬ 
lation became dominant in that area—the western side was in¬ 
fluenced by a dialect spoken in Midnapore district and in the 
eastern part the dialects of Jessore-Khulna districts were preva¬ 
lent. In this forest-clad and estuarine area the typical habits 
and habitations of the population concerned helped in adopting 
terms and terminologies which characteristically left imprints 
on the local Bengali dialect. Since Independence further groups 
of new' settlers came to this area from different districts of 
erstwhile East Pakistan and thus there emerged a population 
speaking typical East Bengal dialects. 

The honey-collectors and woodcutters of Sundarban have 
acquired distinctive position among the population. The honey- 
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collectors are traditionally known as Mou-leys, and the Bau* 
leys are woodcutters. Interestingly, the composition of these 
two groups of people are characteristically occupation-based, 
but they never formed a caste. They are a professional class 
of people drafted from different castes. Both the Mou-leys and 
Bau-leys depend for livelihood on the collection and sale of 
forest produce. The Mou-leys have special skill and craftsman¬ 
ship to detect beehives in deep forest. Extracting honey from 
beehives also requires courage and tact. Their operation is 
seasonal which begins in March-April. The profession of the 
Bau-leys also requires courage. Their life in the tiger-infested 
forest is full of hazards. Because of their living under peculiar 
economic constraints and passing a life of uncertainty both the 
occupational groups put great trust on certain folk deities, they 
observe certain rites and rituals in connection with their profes¬ 
sions. This is done for safeguarding their lives and for easy 
operation in forest. 

Mention may be made here about certain Hindu deities 
which are peculiar to the Sundarban area. These are benevolent 
deities, and have intimate connections with the ecological and 
environmental set up of this area. The Mou-leys and Bau-leys 
propitiate these deities, other Hindu castes and Muslims also 
worship them. 

Banbibi or Bankali is the presiding female deity of Sundar¬ 
ban forests. She is the “Lady of the forest.” Prior to their 
journey into deep forest, the honey collectors, wood cutters and 
fishermen pay offerings and propitiate Banbibi for blessing to 
avert dangers. In many Hindu and Muslim households there 
is an altar {than) meant for the deity. As the suffix Bibi is an 
Urdu derivation, the Hindus named it as Ban Kali later on. 
Kali is the well known goddess of power or Sakti to the 
Hindus. So, here we find metamorphosis of a local folk-god 
into the greater Hindu pantheon. In certain villages Banbibi 
is also called as Bishalakshi or Basuli Devi. She is represented 
by a figurine, sitting on a tiger. 

Dakshinrai is another presiding deity of this deltaic Bengal. 
He is the presiding deity of tigers. The effigy of Dakshinrai is 
of a male figure sitting on a tiger, holding a bow and arrow in 
his hand. Dakshinrai is propitiated by people when they go to 
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jungle for collecting forest produce. In early days the suffix 
‘Ray’ was generally used as a title by men of distinction, 
particularly those having big handed property and power in 
administration. It is told by some researchers that there was 
a personality by the name of Dakshin Roy who was the Chief 
General (Senapati) of king Mukut Roy. It is believed that this 
historical figure because of his bravery and valour became 
famous and gradually turned into a legendary deity. 

Similarly, Kalurai became the presiding deity of the 
crocodiles which infest the numerous creeks and rivers of 
Sundarban. 

Basing on those local deities later on a few folk literature 
cropped up. Raimangal Kavya (1686) of Krisnaram Das is an 
epic in Bengali; it is written in praise of Dakshinrai. Reference 
has also been made there about the Mou-leys, Bau-leys and 
Molongis (salt makers). The latter people, that is, the Molongis 
are, however, not to be found at present in those areas as salt 
is no more made from sea water in these areas. 

Banbibir Jahuranama (1877) is another epic story by Munsi 
Baynuddin Saheb which deals with Dakshinrai, Bara Khan 
Gaji and Banbibi. 

The local people of Sundarban particularly the Muslims 
propitiate Badar Saheb, a Fir or saint of river. The rivers of 
this part of Bengal become turbulent and pose a danger for 
crossing by boat during the rainy season. In their seaward 
journey or in crossing those rivers people of this region seek 
the help of Badar Saheb. They believe that by uttering the 
name of Badar their journey on water will be safe. 

Bara Khan Gaji is another presiding deity of Sundarban. He 
is also regarded as a Pir or saint. Both in Raimangal Kavya and 
in Banbibir Jahuranama, the heroism of that Pir has been des¬ 
cribed. 

It is interesting to note that the tribals like the Oraons, 
Mundas, etc. have began propitiating those local gods and god¬ 
desses of the Hindus and Muslims. One will find these tribals 
worshipping Banbibi, Dakshinrai, Kalurai, etc. which were un¬ 
known to them while living in Ranchi and Chotanagpur area of 
Bihar. 

Besides those, the tribals have their own deities, spirits, etc. 
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which they worship in the traditional manner. The Oraons 
have their household deity known as Dangri. Dangri is the 
spirit responsible for watching the thrashing ground. In all 
ritual occasions, in sacrifice and offerings the service of the 
Pahan or priest is sought by the Oraons. 

Pahan or the spirit of the hill is worshiped in certain Oraon 
villages after every twelve years. This worship recalls the pre¬ 
vious habitat of this tribe in hills and hillocks of Ranchi and 
Chotanagpur. 

Karam, a deity representing a branch of tree is worshipped 
by the Oraons during October-November. This worship is done 
in the name of King Karam and represented by a branch of 
Karam tree (Nauchea parvifolia). Singing and dancing is the 
part and parcel of this occasion. The Karam festival, centring 
upon the branch of a Karam tree, is common to the Austrics; 
the Santals and Mundas too observe it. This festival is observed 
in a grand scale and there are interesting legends about its ori¬ 
gin. It has been conjectured that this festival is essentially a 
vegetation rite. 

A few evil spirits of Adharia, Dano, Yakshini etc. are also 
revered and propitiated by the Oraons. Adharia is the spirit of 
darkness worshipped during October-November ; Dano is con¬ 
ceived as a demon. Yakshini is a female deity, and it is a deri¬ 
vation of the Hindu idea. But the conception of the Hindus to 
think about Yakshini being the consort of Yaksha, the custodi¬ 
an of wealth has not been developed among these Oraons, to 
them it is merely an evil spirit. 

The tribals of Sundarban, particularly the Oraons, Mundas 
and Bhumijes, because of their migration from their homeland 
long before have given up many of their traditional festivals. 
This has been caused by a two-way process ; one, environment¬ 
al change, and the other, culture-borrowing from the neigh¬ 
bouring Hindu population. In their new habitat they have 
become settled agriculturists. Hunting, which once played a 
significant role in their economy, has almost been given up. 
Thus hunting festivals of Phagu Sendra, Bisu Sendra, Jeth 
Sendra, etc. are almost absent here in Sundarban. 

Among the Oraons of this area few traditional festivals are 
still observed. Mention should be made of Karam, Nawa- 
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Khani, Sohrai and Sarhul. Side by side the festivals connected 
with the worshipping of the Hindu deities of Sitala, Manasa. 
Kali, Lakshmi are also prevalent. 

Nawa-Khani ceremony is connected with post-harvest. This 
is a ceremony of ‘eating the new rice’ and thanks-giving to the 
deities. During this worship new crops of the field are offered 
to Dharma (Supreme God) and then to Bura Buri (ancestral 
spirits). 

Sohrai festival is observed in October-November. This is 
also called Goreya Puja. Goreya is the spirit residing in the 
cattle-shed. At that time cattle are specially taken care of, cow¬ 
shed is cleansed, and its walls plastered. On that day cattle are 
allowed rest. Sohrai is also celebrated by the Austric (Mundari) 
speaking people. The Mundas and Santals also celebrate this. 
This is associated with the Hindu festival during Kali worship. 
In some places bull sports called Khuntau are held, the tradi¬ 
tion of it can be traced from Indus Civilisation as evident from 
Harappan seals. 

Sarhul festival is celebrated by the Oraons of Sundarban at 
household level during the months of March-April. This is 
essentially a festival concerning new vegetation and is consider¬ 
ed to be one of the most important festivals. To them mango is 
considered as the first fruit of the year and the Nim flower as 
the first flower. Taking of either of those fruits and flowers is 
forbidden till Sarhul is celebrated. The Ojha or village priest 
performs rituals. Offerings of green mango and Nim flower are 
made to Dharma, the Supreme deity. Buraburi (ancestor spirits) 
are also offered with fruits and flowers and the name of the 
sib ( gotra ) is uttered. Special handia (rice beer) is prepared dur¬ 
ing this occasion, singing and dancing follow with it. 

In this deltaic region Tusu festival is celebrated by a number 
of castes and communities. The tribal folk performs this 
festival with pomp and grandeur. This festival occurs on the 
last date ( Sankranti ) of the month of Pous (December-January) 
with the propitiation of the Goddess Lakshmi. The striking 
feature of this festival is the absence of animal sacrifice and 
offering of rice beer unlike other festivals. They sing a number 
of songs describing different activities of Tusu. Tusu is 
regarded as one of their own people, as a daughter, and 
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through songs about her, they try to express the sorrows and 
joys of their own life and activities. An image of the deity simi¬ 
lar to that of Lakshmi is worshipped. The worship of Tusu and 
the associated songs as sung by the tribals are borrowed from 
the neighbouring Hindus. 

The migration and settlement history of the population con¬ 
cerned in the Sundarban area, their socio-cultural life, etc. re¬ 
veal a situation in rural set up seemingly undisturbed from the 
waves of modernity. Formal education being an important 
input for socio-cultural development made litte headway among 
the population of this area. Though the city of Calcutta is not 
far away, and a few towns have also sprung up in that area, the 
people are by and large still detached from the fold of modern 
education. 

Of the total population of Sundarban area only 25.45 per 
cent are reported to be literate and educated persons, that is, 
this percentage of population had some sort of education and 
knew at least reading and writing. Looking into the sex distri¬ 
bution of this population we find 19.45 per cent males claiming 
to be literates and educated, the comparable percentage among 
the females being only 6.00. But in the district of 24-Parganas 
of which Sundarban area constitutes a part, the percentage of 
lierate and educated persons appears to be 37.98 which again 
remains high above the State figure of 33.05 per cent. The per¬ 
centages of male and female literate and educated persons in 
24-Parganas are 48.16 and 26.71 respectively. 

All these figures point to a single phenomenon that in the 
achievement of literacy and education the district of 24-Parga¬ 
nas marched ahead of the State as a whole, but Sundarban be¬ 
ing a part of that district remained paradoxically backward. For 
getting a close look into the situation Table I will further help 
us in this regard. In that table sex-wise distribution of literate 
and educated persons has been shown in the police stations. 
There are great variations of percentages in all these police 
stations. The highest percentage of literate and educated per¬ 
sons are found in Sagore (32.27 per cent), Patharpratima (30.17 
per cent) and Namkhana (30.14 per cent) following at close 
heel. The other extreme of poor achievements in this regard is 
marked in Minakhan (18.02 per cent) followed by Sandeshkhali 
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(18.79 per cent), rising to 20.57 per cent, 20.69 per cent and 
20.77 per cent respectively in Haroa, Kultali and Basanti areas. 
It may be noted here that the latter mentioned five police sta¬ 
tions are contiguous in their location and concentration of tri¬ 
bal population are well marked. This of course suggests that 
in the development perspective some micro-level characteristic 
features, be it social, economic or otherwise, might have been 
the cause for differential progress in Sundarban itself. 

Infrastructural deficiency or limitation may be one of the 
factors of uneven growth in education. In this connection Table 
II may be consulted. The highest number of Primary schools is 
found in Mathurapur (194), Patharpratima (167), Jaynagar 
(141), Canning (126), Sandeshkhali (124), Kakdwip (118), Bas¬ 
anti (101), etc. Contrary to that the least number of Primary 
schools are found in Minakhan (28), Namkhana (49), Gosaba 
(63), Hingalganj (63), Haroa (68), etc. 

In comparison to others Mathurapur (17), Jaynagar (15), 
Sagore (14) and Kakdwip (10) police stations have a large 
number of Junior or Middle schools. Patharpratima (25), 
Gosaba (24), Mathurapur (22), Jaynagar (15), Kakdwip (15), 
Canning (10) police stations appear with comparatively large 
number of Secondary or High schools. 

Kakdwip, Jaynagar, Canning and Gosaba has a college 

each. 
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TABLE I 

Sex-wise distribution of literate and educated persons 
in the Sundarban area 
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Sagore 

91,229 

22,286 

(5-71) 

7153 

(5.95) 

29,439 

32 27 

2 

Kakdwip 

127,701 

26,758 

(6.86) 

9351 

(7.78) 

36,109 

28.27 

3 

Namkhana 36,678 

12,965 

(3.32) 

4118 

(3.43) 

17,083 

30.14 

4 

Mathura- 

pur 

208,426 

44,976 

(11.53) 

13,480 

(11.22) 

58,456 

28.04 

5 

Pathar- 

pratima 

160,493 

37,428 

(9.59) 

11,000 

(9.15) 

48,428 

30.17 

6 

Jaynagar 

216,761 

45,809 

(11.74) 

13,747 

(11.44) 

59,556 

27.4a 

7 

Kultali 

119,809 

21,225 

(5.44) 

3566 

(2.97) 

24,791 

20.69 
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Canning 

194,751 

33,579 

(8.61) 

9641 

(8.02) 

43,220 

22.19 

9 
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136,043 
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(4.97) 
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20.77 

10 

Haroa 
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(4.06) 
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(4.23) 

20,933 
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11 

Minakhan 
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11,416 
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23,380 
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6934 

(5.77) 

30,314 
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Gosaba 

140,844 

28,654 

9160 37,814 

26.84 

14 

Hasna- 

142,483 

(7.34) 

28,303 

(7.62) 

12.451 40,754 

28.60 

15 

bad 

Hingal- 

81,419 

(7.25) 

17,025 

(10 36) 

6168 23,193 

28.49 
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Forest 

2216 

(4,36) 

501 

(5.13) 

4 505 

22.78 


Division 


(0.13) 

(0.03) 



Total 

2005313 

330085 

120,182 510,267 

25.45 




(100.00) 

(100.00) 



Source District Census Handbook : 24-Parganas, 1971. 
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TABLE II 

Distribution of schools and colleges in different 
police stations of Sundarban 


SI. No. 

Police 

Station 

Primary 

School up to 

Class IV 

Junior or Middle 
School (up to 
Class VIII) 

Secondary or 
Higher Secondary 
up to Class XI 

College 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

Sagore 

98 

14 

9 

- 

2 

Kakdwip 

118 

10 

15 

1 

3 

Namkhana 

49 

6 

6 

- 

4 

Mathurapur 

194 

17 

22 

- 

5 

Patharpratima 

167 

6 

25 

- 

6 

Jaynagar 

141 

15 

15 

1 

7 

Kultali 

81 

4 

1 

- 

8 

Canning 

126 

5 

10 

1 

9 

Basanti 

101 

5 

4 

- 

10 

Haroa 

68 

. 5 

5 

- 

11 

Minakhan 

28 

6 

1 

m 

12 

Sandeshkhati 

124 

9 

2 

m 

13 

Gosaba 

63 

- 

24 

1 

14 

Hasnabad 

87 

4 

5 

- 

15 

Hingalganj 

63 

5 

13 

- 




Chapter VI 


FOLK RELIGION 

There are traces of animistic and totemistic patterns of pri¬ 
mitive religion in the Sundarban region. The folk rituals and 
rites of Bengal are closely related to seasons, agriculture, 
trees, rivers, plants, animals and fertility cult, magic etc. The 
folk-religion of Bengal may be classified into the following 
types in accordance with their characters and peculiarities. 

(1) Worship of Nature and River. 

(2) Worship of village Godlings. 

(3) Cult of ancestors. 

(4) Fertility cult and Phallic cult. 

(5) Totem worship (Trees and Animals) 

(6) Magic. 

Ritual, customs, rites, beliefs and superstitions constitute a 
very recognisable substratum in the religion and social life of 
the people of a country. These religious paraphernalia are pre¬ 
served in the folklore of a country like ‘Living fossil’, so folk¬ 
lore is rightly said to be the ‘unrecorded history of people’ of 
a country. Robert Redfield called it ‘history from bottom up’. 

The Chief local folk godlings are Daksin Rai, Kalu Rai,. 
Badar Sahib, Bakra Gazi, Sonapir, Sawal Pir, Gazi Saheb, 
Basuli and Ban Bibi—the forest goddess. 

The Cult of Ban Bibi is closely interrelated with the Cult of 
Mother-goddesses of different regions and places of Bengal.. 
Like the Debi-asthan or Devi manda by the side of Palas tree 
( Butea frondosa) of the Oraon villages of Chota Nagpur 
( Bihar ), the thans and “Ban-Bibi talas” of Ban-Bibi are found 
in abundance in the villages of the Sunderbans. Ban-Bibi is 
the presiding female deity of the Sunderban cultural zone. 
Both the Hindu and Muslim communities worship this deity. 
The wood-cutter, honey collector, hunter and fishermen must 
worship her before entering the forest. She is known by differ¬ 
ent names such as Ban-Durga. Ban-Kali, Bibima, Basuli or 
Bisalakshi. She is seated on the back of a tiger. The tiger, 
being the supreme beast of the Sunderban, is naturally asso- 
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dated with the goddess Banbibi as she is the presiding female 
deity of the Sunderbans. 

There are thans and huts, deuls throughout the Sundarban 
for Ban Bibi. She is worshipped in some villages daily. A 
festivity also is held in the Falguni Purnima (February-March) 
and in the Paus Sankranti (January-February) of every Bengali 
Calendar year. It continues for three days and is followed by 
meals, offerings and sacrifices. The mother goddess is represen¬ 
ted in every village as the tutelary deity (gram devata) and is 
known under various names, such as, Mata, Amba, Amma, 
Kali, Karali etc. sometimes to be dreaded, sometimes for war¬ 
ding off evil spirits, and imparting fertility etc. It may be men¬ 
tioned that the Rigveda refers to Prithivi and Aditi which are 
akin to the mother goddess. 

The rural folk of the district of Mymensingh in Bangla 
Desh, believed in the existence of a Tiger deity named ‘Baghai’ 
a male tiger-god, and used to worship him for putting a check 
to his depredations. In the district of Sylhet in Bangla Desh, 
there is a female Brata called “Bager-Sirni”. After the Brata 
rites children give offerings or Dali to the ‘Tiger-God’ near the 
wood of their houses. 

There are many gods and goddesses relating to tiger, such 
as, Bagh Jatra, Bagh Bairab of Nepal; ‘Bagheswar’ of Uttar 
Pradesh ; ‘Bagheswari’ and ‘Ban-Raja’ of Bihar ; ‘Bagh-Deo* 
of Madhya Pradesh ; ‘Tiger God’ of Karnataka ; the goddess 
‘Champabati’ of North Bihar and ‘Banaspati-Ma’ of Northern 
India are similar to ‘Banaspati’ of Vedic age, so it can be con¬ 
cluded that the Tiger lays an important role in the folklore of 
India. Tiger is also an important consort of the goddesses of 
India and Europe. Tiger is also an interesting character in the 
Panchatantra and in the folktales (animal type) of Bengal. The 
Dakshin Rai and Bara Thakur are two folk deities of lower 
Bengal who are directly associated with the local flora and 
fauna. 

The name Ban-Bibi is derived from the Islamic Culture of 
Bengal, Bibi meaning female partner. 

The goddess Ban Bibi is represented by a stone slab ( or by 
a pot vassel) or by an icon (image) with two hands, seated on 
the back of the tiger. Representation of Gods in the morphic 
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and anthropomorphic forms is being traditionally carried out in 
Bengal in the three recognised media, namely, (i) in the form of 
Vessels (Ghata), (ii) in the form of Paintings ( Pata ), (iii) in the 
form of Images (Murti). 

Ban Durga is of four hands like the Hindu scriptural Pan¬ 
theon Basanti Devi or Jagat Dhatri of Goddess Durga. She is 
dressed with a yellow-coloured Sari and her upper garment is a 
green coloured blouse, her face is also yellow-coloured, with 
wide-open eyes; she is bare-footed having Sankha (Conch shell), 
Chakra (Wheel), Gada (Club), Padma (Lotus), Trisul (Trident), 
Kuthar (Axe), Teer (Arrow), Dhanuk (Bow), and Abhaya-Mudra 
in her hands. Ban Durga is equivalent to Durga of the Hindu 
Pantheon. But, there is no rite of ‘Naba-Patrika’ (Nine Plants) 
in the worship of Ban-Durga. It is assumed that the rite of 
‘Nava Patrika’ is the living relic of the worship of ‘Sacred Gro¬ 
ves’ of forest or vegetation. The conception of the iconography 
of Ban-Durga may have been borrowed from the Hindu scrip¬ 
tural conception by the folk of the Sunderban, Ban-Bibi or 
Bibima, Ban-Durga, Ban-Kali, Ban-Chandi, Ban-Sasthi may 
form the nucleus of Hindu Pantheon “Jagat Dhatri” or 
“Dugra”—the goddess of vegetation or the “Sakambari” of 
Markandeya Parana. Ban Bibi is the product of the admixture 
of Hindu and Islamic culture in Bengal in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century. But one thing we have to keep in mind 
that the Brata rite of Ban-Durga is absolutely non-Aryan and 
undoubtedly a folk rite. Goddess Chandi and Manjusri of 
Mahayana Buddhism, Dakshin Rai, Barkhan Gazi, Sona Rai, 
Pir Sona Rai of North Bengal have tigers as their consorts. The 
worshippers usually belong to Mauley, Bauley, Malangi, Poun- 
dra, Bagdi, Katurea (Wood-cutter), Patni (Boatman), Sikari 
(Hunter), etc. There are many legends connected with Duku— 
a child and Ban-Bibi in the Sunderban, which the local folk- 
poets sing throughout the year. 

The iconographical evidence of Ban-Bibi found in village 
Dhap-Dhapi, P.S. Baruipur, 24-Parganas establishes that she is 
evolved through gradual acculturation of Hindu and Muslim 
ideas of this region during the seventeenth century. 

In India the Goddess Durga or the Tibetan Tara, or the 
Christian Madoria sits or stands on the back of a lion. As lion 
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is not found much in Bengal, the tiger naturally becomes the 
consort of the mother goddesses in Bengal. The ancient Romans 
also worshipped trees as the homes of the deities. Sacred 
groves are also worshipped throughout the world. The San- 
tals’ ‘Jaher than’ is similar to sacred groves. 

The name of the Roman goddess of beasts is Bona-Dea. 
She is also the goddess of fecundity and fertility. She is some* 
times called ‘Bona-Mater’—the Goddess of fertility. We may 
here refer to the recent archaeolgical excavations in the Sou¬ 
thern Bengal. At Deulpota (24-Parganas) during excavations 
some ancient Roman coins were found. This suggests the exis¬ 
tence of a cultural link between Roman cities and Deltaic ports 
of Bengal in ancient times. 

Ban-Bibi is a sylvan goddess similar to Bona-Dea of the 
Romans. A close analysis of the rituals and rites of Ban-Bibi 
discloses that she is intrinsically associated with the agricultural 
festivities of Bengal. The offerings of rice, banana, pastry and 
rice-cake, flowers with vermilion and banana leaves certainly 
prove that she is the goddess of forest and vegetation and is the 
symbol of fertility cult. “Agricultural deities all over the world 
have been mainly female and that many ot the rites and cere¬ 
monies are connected with the worship of the Grama Devatas 
are obviously related to the harvest”. The sylvan deities are 
almost universally worshipped with animal sacrifices. Ban-Bibi 
or Ban-Durga is also worshipped with the sacrifices of fowls, 
goats, etc. The priestly ministrants are non-Brahmins who 
usually belong to lower castes. These things obviously indicate 
that the cult of Ban-Bibi is the cult of Dravidian or Austro- 
Mongoloid sylvan goddess. 

The cult of the village gods and godlings of India is the 
nucleus of Indian rural-integration. The village gods and god- 
lings are the symbolical representation of the thoughts and 
aspirations of the village folk of India. The folk gods and 
godlings vary in their names and characters from village to vil¬ 
lage. There are crores of gods and goddesses in Indian culture. 
‘No God no village’—-is the main criterion of an Indian village 
community. The trees, the forests, the beasts and birds, the 
flora and f&una, the rivers, the streams and the supernatural 
spirits constitute the composite folklore of Bengal in general. 
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Gods and goddesses occupy an important position in the 
tribal and folk life of India. The religious practices of folk 
community are nothing but the beliefs, customs, rituals and 
identification with a greater force or power. Religion implies 
emotional response to the power that rules the universe. The 
presiding male deity of Sunderban is Dakshin Rai and Ban- 
Bibi is the supreme female deity of this region. 

The worship of the village gods is the most ancient form of 
Indian religion. Before the Aryan invasion which probably took 
place in the second millenium B.C., the old inhabitants of India 
who are sometimes called Dravidians, were a dark-skinned race 
with religious beliefs and customs that probably did not much 
differ from those of other primitive races. 

The cult of Ban-Bibi has been evolved through the centu¬ 
ries. It has emerged out of fetish, i.e. stone, clump of clay and 
evolved to a full-fledged deity in a continuum period. So it 
may be said that folklore is the basis of higher cultures of 
India and folk gods and goddesses or godlings are closely asso¬ 
ciated with the classical pantheons of India. An inductive 
analysis may throw more light on the subject. 

In the later period of history the Hindus and Muslims of 
the Sundarban contributed enormously in the formation of cul¬ 
tural symbiosis which reflects the religious and cultural har¬ 
mony in the area. 



Chapter VII 


DAKSH1NRAI CULT 

The name of Dakshinrai is worthy to be specially noted 
among the folk religion and festivals of southern Bengal. Not 
only in terms of the area of the worship and its influence there¬ 
on, the importance of Dakhsinrai is immense from social, 
historical, cultural and anthropological points of view. Though 
the worship of Dakshinrai is prevalent in parts of the districts 
of Howrah, Hooghly, Khulna, Jessore, etc. its centre of origin 
seems te be in south 24-Parganas or the Sundarban region. In 
south 24-Parganas Dakshinrai is widely adored and its 
influence and prominence are keenly felt there. Dakshinrai in 
many respects surpasses the influence of Panchanan-Pancha- 
nanda-Bibima-Banabibi-Kalurai-Pir and Gajisaheb of the arable 
regions of south Bengal. Undoubtedly, Dakshinrai is the main 
folk deity and its worship is an important chapter of the cul¬ 
tural history of south Bengal. 

In different parts of south 24-Parganas two different icono- 
graphical forms which are made of earth are found : 

(1) the clay model of a full human image of a warrior 
of deep yellow colour armed with sword, gun, bow 
and arrows, and 

(2) a terracotta trunkless human head with large 
eyes and moustache having leaf-like conical pain¬ 
ted headgear. 

On the whole, Dakshinrai is the full from of a soldier, either 
in a standing or seated position. In many places he is without 
a carrier, or often seated on a tiger or horse. He is worshipped 
widely in folk society in the form of a beheaded image and this 
trunkless head is known as Daksinrai—Bara or Bara Thakur. 
Bara image is a trunkless image of human head, and on its head 
there is a leaflike conical helmet. The helmet is attached with 
small Bara-head and in big Bara head it is separable. Bara head 
without a helmet is rarely found. The eyes, eyebrows, mousta¬ 
che etc. of the Bara are painted in white-red-and black colours. 
Its eyes are big and are stretched up to the ears, and it has 
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thick eyebrows and semicircular chin and beard. There is no* 
moustache drawn on the Bara woman-head ; it is drawn only 
on Bara-manhead. Variety of flowers, creepers, leaves or zig¬ 
zag lines are painted on the helmet. The primitiveness is dis¬ 
tinct in the paintings of the arrogant-looking Bara. The 
trunkless Dakshinrai, Bara is easily inferred as the symbol of a 
chopped human head. 

In the regions, developed or dominated by high caste people 
there is prevalence of the full image or a human being. In the 
advanced regions either brick-built temples or mud-built Than 
(site of altar) covered with straw or corrugated tins are found. 
In all these places the high caste Brahmins worship according 
to scriptures. In most places daily worship is performed, 
and in some places the worship is done on Saturdays and 
Tuesdays only. In folk society the worship of Dakshinrai 
in BARA-MURTI is most widely held annually on the Pous 
Sankranti, i.e. the last day of the month of Pous, or, on 
the Aksin Din, i.e. the first day of the month of Magh. The 
Bara worship of Dakshinrai is a universal ieature in south 
24-Parganas. The predominance of Dakshinrai is observed 
among the lower sections of the people, such as, Moula, 
Malani, Pod, Bagdi, Kathuria, Sikari, Buno, Noujibi (boatman), 
etc. The Muslims also regard Dakshinrai as Pir-Gaji. In many 
places the Gajir Than or Bibimar Than are found close to 
Dakshinrai Than. 

Generally, two head-idols (of which one is of male image 
with moustache and the other of a female image without mous¬ 
tache) are placed. In many places, the JALGHAT (or the water 
pot) beside the single male BARA is considered as female 
BARA. Normally, Bara worship is held in the forest, on the 
river bank, at the foot of the tree, near a paddy-field, inside the 
betel groves, on the borders of a village, in the bushes away 
from homestead areas, beside a tank or in the open courtyard. 
Jn almost all places Manasa trees are seen by the side of the 
Bara images. In some places, a sheaf of new paddy of Banni 
is placed specially by the side of the Bara image or on the 
Ghat (earthen pot) or kept hanging. In areas inhabited by 
caste Hindus though the Brahmin priests perform Bara Puja, 
in most other places the worship is performed, without the 
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help of mantras rather in the folkish way. The worship of 
Dakshinrai starts in the afternoon and continues far in the 
night. Both vegetarian and non-vegetarian offerings are made. 
There is a taboo that on the day of the Bara Puja of Dakshinrai 
no ploughing, moving of the potters’ wheel or boiling and 
threshing and winnowing of paddy should be done. 

Among the folk rites associated with the worship of Dak¬ 
shinrai, Jatal is to be specially noted. This ceremony is obser¬ 
ved in the forest at the dead of night. In the wood or on the 
field a particular spot is selected and cleaned and an altar is raised. 
The altar is encircled by the branches of date-palm. Generally, 
two idols of Bara heads—one male and the other female—are 
placed on the altar. A red flag is hoisted on the branch of a tall 
tree nearby. The worship is performed lighting torches, beat¬ 
ing drums and offering wine and meat and ganja. Ducks, goats 
and chicken are sacrificed on the occasion. The yard of the 
worship overflows with the blood of the sacrificed birds and 
beasts. Marking their foreheads with the blood the drunken de¬ 
votees with the torches in hand dance and make obscene gestures 
and utterances. During the worship and specially at the time of 
sacrifice stunning shouts and peeling music are raised. In Jatal 
rites drinking, obscene utterances, licentiousness, animal sacri¬ 
fice, stunning shouts etc., are essential observances. Regarding 
Jatal it is commonly uttered thus : 

Jat ale Matal Kunda 
(Drunken Spree in Jatal) 

Khuno Khuni Sara 
(Full of bloody affair) 

Mad-Magi-Rakta-Mansha 
(W ine-woman-blood-meat). 

Samal Samal Bara 
(Hold Hold Bara) 

Although the Bara head-image is recognised widely as the 
chopped head of Dakshinrai, yet it has also been called the head 
of Gazi, the head of Kaluray, the head of Ganesa, being be¬ 
headed by Saturn’s look, the head of Dragon, the bifurcated 
head of Brahma by the ire of Siva, head of Benaki, the head of 
Halakata, or the head of Hur etc. The female head without 
moustache of the joint-Bara has been menttoned as mother 
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Narayani oi Dakshinrai or as the wife Raymani of Dakshinrai. 
Dakshinrai has been variously called Dakshindwar, Dakshi- 
neswar, Dakshindar, Utlo Thakur, Huro Thakur, Bara Thakur, 
Benaki Bara, Hurer Bara, Jalkatan Thakur, Rakhal Thakur, 
Kshetrapal, etc. Despite several names, at present the name 
Dakshinrai-Bara is particularly prevalent and accepted in 
general. The chopped head Bara of Dakshinrai is referred to in 
the Raymangal Kavya as : 

Maya Munda A troop Dakshin Desher Bhup 
(Image head thus Lord of South-Land) 

Puja Karibek Jato Jan 
(People that will Worship) 

Bara Tar Ksheyati Haibe Thai Thai Puja Tabe 
(Will be known as Bara Worship in places) 

Konokhane Murati Sakai 
(Somewhere all the Images). 

In folk society verious beliefs are current about the divinity 
and prowess of Dakshinrai. Although, Dakshinrai-Bara Tha¬ 
kur is proclaimed as the Tiger deity, he is revered generally on 
account of good rains, aid to good crop, protection of the crop 
from posts, prevention against diseases, and as Bastu Devata— 
Kshetrapal or the lord of the fields. Invocation of Dakshinrai 
is also made in case of diseases of the cattle. In folk society 
Dakshinrai is worshiped mostly as the God that liberates man 
from evil influences and helps cultivation. 

Under the influence of higher religion and Hindu idolatry 
during recent days full human form of Dakshinrai is imagined, 
the most ancient practice of head worship is being maintained 
widely and independently in folk society in Sundarban. It may 
be that like the introduction of the full human form the name 
Dakshinrai was a subsequent addition. Incidentally, in the ety¬ 
mological sense, Dakshinrai means the overlord of the south. 

It seems that Brahniinical society in order to spread its own do¬ 
minance in the folk society of south Bengal, associated the wide 
ly prevalent worship of the Bara-head image with Dakshinrai 
and composed Raymangal Kavya by describing an imaginary 
story. Failing to reject, ignore or root out the widely adored anony 
mous human-head worship from the minds of the people of 
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folk society, the human-head worship has been mingled with 
the fair image of Dakshinrai as the Sastrie chopped head of full 
bodied Dakshinrai. It may be pointed out that in the literature 
of the medieval times attempts were made to turn the non-Aryan 
gods and goddesses as Sastrie ones and to compose poetry with 
a well planned purpose. In fact, the primitive chopped head 
worship has been imagined and worshipped in the form of Dak¬ 
shinrai in the process of evolution. During the transformation 
of Cara-head image into the full human form of Dakshinrai 
the primitive object and significance of the worship underwent 
many changes under the influence of socio-ecological environ¬ 
ment, and Dakshinrai was described as the Tiger-god. 

Probably, the main basis of marking Dakshinrai as the 
Tiger-God is the form of Tiger as carrier in the Raymangal Ka- 
vya and the description of the war-story with an army of tigers. 
Had Dakshinrai been worshiped in all places as seated on a 
tiger it would have been possible to demand Dakshinrai as 
tiger-god with reference to the carrier and it would have been 
just to infer metamorphosis of the zoomerphic image of the 
tiger-god into the modern anthropomorphic image through the 
influence of time. But, the main hindrance to such inference is 
the current image of Dakshinrai. In some place the full image 
of Dakshinrai is seated on a tiger, or, in some places Dakshin¬ 
rai is seated on horseback ; and in the most cases Dakshinrai 
is worshiped as Bara-head image with which there is no direct 
or indirect connection of a tiger. Above all, following the stories 
of different Kavyas (narrative poems) it is found that Dakshin¬ 
rai appears in the battle-field somewhere with an army of tigers 
and somewhere with crocodiles. Hence, there is no point in ana¬ 
lysing the characteristics of Dakshinrai in relation to the ani¬ 
mal. Moreover, in folk society Dakshinrai is not worshipped 
mainly for allaying the fear from tigers, it is worshiped as a God 
which helps cultivation by good rain, good crop and by driving 
away evil forces. Thus, in final analysis it is possible to realise 
the fundamental significance of Dakshinrai in relation to the 
original and unalloyed form of chopped Bara-head image alone. 

From the iconographical point of view the chopped head 
symbol of Dakshinrai signifies the primitive custom of human 
sacrifice and head-hunting. It is common knowledge that in hu- 
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man sacrifice arising out of the primitive magic belief the human 
head has particular ritual value : “In human sacrifice etc., the 
head is often ritually cut off and receives separate treatment.’" 
Verrior Elwin mentioned about the use of wooden (human) 
head and mask in the rituals of Nagas and other tribes as the 
remnants of the primitive customs of head-hunting and the magic 
belief of fertility cult through human sacrifice (The Tribal World 
of Verrier Elwin, 1964. The Tribal Art of Middle India, 1951). 

Similarly, it may be regarded justifiably that the Bara-head 
of Dakshinrai is the remnant of the primitive custom of hu¬ 
man sacrifice or head-hunting. Whatever name or form might 
have been propagated later on, it was not possible to reject the 
idea that Dakshinrai is fundamentally a chopped head Bara. 
Hence it is found in the Raymangal Kavya which was compos¬ 
ed under the influence of high caste Hindu culture that in the 
battle with Gazi, Dakshinrai’s head fell and that the chopped 
head was worshipped as Baran : 

Barkhan Hamila Khara Galay Tahar 
(Barkhan hurled the sword on his neck) 

Maya Munda Ksite Pare Emani Partcar 
(In this way the mystic head fall on the earth) 

Kata Munda Bara Puja Sei Haite Kare 
(Since the trunkless Bara-head is adored) 

Kono hhane Divya Murti Bagher Upare 
(In places the full human image on a tiger). 

In this way, there is acceptance of the worship of godly 
image by the side of chopped head in the Raymangal Kavya 
also. Arising out of the primitive belief the custom of the 
worship of the chopped human head was current in the remote 
past, and the trunkless human head-image of Dakshinrai car¬ 
ries that age-old tradition. 

The head-image of Dakshinrai is the living testimony of the 
forgotten past of the Sundarbans. There is a miraculous 
resemblance of a terracotta head-image found at Harinarayan- 
pur in Diamond Harbour P.S. with the Bara head-images from 
the point of view of workmanship. The terracotta head-image 
with a leaf-form helmet may perhaps be regarded as the pri¬ 
mitive form of the Bara-head images of folk society. It may 
be inferred that like the primitive tribal worshipper of the chop- 
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ped human head of India and other countries the worship 
of the Bara-head by the tribal people of this region came in 
vogue in the remote past. 

The stories of Bar Khan Gazi, Ban Bibi and Dakshinrai 
probably spread during Muslim domination in the southern 
parts of Bengal. In the stories of Raymangal Kavya, Banbibir 
Jahuranama, Gazi Kalu Champabati etc, there are references to 
the strifes among the regional lords and the clashes between the 
Hindus and the Muslims and finally communal harmony and 
cultural synthesis— 

Ardhek Mathay Kalo Ak-Bhage Chur a Tana 

(Half of the head was (Half was decorated 

covered black) with crest) 

Banmala Chilimily Hathe 
(Flower garland dazzling in hand) 

Dhabal Ardhek Kay Ardha Nil Megh Pray a 

(Half of the body was (Half blue like clouds) 

white) 

Koran and Puran Dui Hathe 
(Koran and Puran in two hands) 

Eirup Darsan Paiache Duijan 

(Such look) (the two saw) 

Dharia Parila Dui Paye 
(Both held the feet) 

Tulia Akhilnathe Buchai a Hathe Hathe 

(Lord lifted them up) (Made them shake hands) 
Duijan Desthani Patay 
(Two were bound in friendship) 

There are also hints of human sacrifice in these literature. 
Dakshinrai has been depicted as thirsty for human blood or 
hankering for human sacrifice. In Raymangal Kavya Dakshi¬ 
nrai is asking Ratai Baulya to sacrifice his son in the 
worship : 

Ami Daksiner Ray Sarbaloke Guna Gaye 

(I am lord of the South Everyone praises me) 

Atharo Bhaii Puje 

(Worshipped by people of eighteen ebb-tides) 

Putra Dia Balidan Puja Ama Sabidhan 

(Sacrificing son Worship me as per rules) 
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Chaya Bhai Jiaibe Tabe 

(Six brothers will regain life then). 

In Ban Bibi's Jahuranama Dakshinrai demands human 
sacrifice directly 

Yabat Na Daya More Narabali Puja 
(So long human sacrifice is offered to me) 

Nahi Diba Mom-Modhu-Dekhaiba Maja 
(Will not give honey & wax I will show you) 

Jodi Tumi Narabali Puja Para Dita 
(If you can offer human sacrifice) 

Sat Dinga- Mom- Diba- Tomar Dalite 
(Will give you seven boat-load of Wax). 

In this way, everywhere Dakshinrai is hankering after 
human sacrifice. 

The ritual behaviour and desires of the gods and goddesses 
are helpful to pursue the charateristic feature of a particular 
god. The thirst for human blood, desire for human sacrifice 
and chopped Bara human head manifest the primitive character 
of Dakshinrai. In this connection, like that of the Nagas and 
other tribal communities, it evokes an inference that once 
there was prevalence of the cult of fertility along with other 
beliefs of human sacrifice or head-hunting in this region. Inci¬ 
dentally, it is to be remembered that one of the items of the 
worship of almost all gods and goddesses is animal sacrifice in 
south 24-Parganas till now. Specially, in the performance of 
Jatal Puja of Dakshinray the huge number of animal sacrifice 
is significant. From literary evidences of Raymangal Kavya 
and other poetical works of recent origin, along with the icono- 
graphical and archaeological evidences it may be inferred that 
the worship of Bara-head image originated in ancient religious 
belief and primitive magic belief or fertility cult derived from 
the custom of head-huntiug or human sacrifice. 

At times the different religion-cultures confront each other 
through events and try to synthesise through conflicts and cla¬ 
shes. And in this way primitive rites and beliefs and folk gods 
and godeses are raised to Sastric level. In the historical-dialecti¬ 
cal process of contradiction and co-ordination the worship of 
human head which originated in the primitive magic belief of 
fertility cult transformed into Dakshinrai at a particular time 
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and place. The main hindrance to collect honey, cut wood, hunt 
animals, catch fish and cultivate fields in the Sundarban was 
the tiger. Hence, in course of time during the cutting of woods 
and spread of human habitation the story of Tiger came to be 
linked with the worship of human head based on primitive fer¬ 
tility cult, and the imaginary explanations were composed of in 
the Raymangal Kavya. In this way, the chopped head symbol of 
Bara was publiscis and worshipped as Tiger-God Dakshinrai. 
Later on, under the influence of the idolatry of the Hindus the 
full human form was introduced in place of Bara-head 
image. In reality, in the evolution of Dakshinrai or Bara-head 
image on one end there is primitive human sacrifice or head¬ 
hunting and on the other the idol is in full human from. So, the 
poet of Raymangal Kavya has to ignore Dakhinrai seated on a 
tiger and declare Dakshinrai Bara head image only. 

Bagher Upare Nai Dakshiner Rai 
(Dakshinrai is not upon a tiger) 

Akkhani Munda Matra Bara Bale Tae 
(Only a trunkless head Bara by name) 

According to Anthropologists and Folklorists human sacrifice, 
human head hunting and the custom of worship of the chopped 
human head are associated with the primitive magic belief of 
fertility cult. From this, it is inferred that the worship of the 
trunkless chopped human-head of Dakshinrai Bara image hints 
at the past custom of primitive human sacrifice, head-hunting or 
worship of human head. It can thus be said that Dakshinrai is 
not a tiger-god fundamentally, but is the remnant of the cult of 
fertility based on the magic belief about head hunting or 
human head worship. 

From the point of wide influence and dominance in south 
Bengal the name of the folk-god Dakshinrai and the helmet of 
the head image bear special significance. 

Iconographically also, the triangular helmet of the Bara-head 
image has to be noted. The helmet of Dakshinrai resembles the 
painting of the folk rituals of Itubrata or Surya Puja which 
affirms the relation of the cult of fertility with the worship of 
the Bara-head. Above all, the co-existence of a joint male and 
female Bara is the symbol of the folk magic belief of fertility 
cult aiding procreation. In folk society, Dakshinrai is worshipp- 
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ed widely in the symbol of Bara head and is adored as a deity 
helping good rain, good crop and is named Kshetrapal, that is, 
lord of the field. It is to be remembered that Dakshinrai is re¬ 
corded as Kshetrapal in Raymangal Kavya : 

Ami Suyya Thaki Tonge Kshetrapal Monrange 
(I lie on the thatched roof Kshetrapal in delighted mood) 
More Dekha Dila Tataksan 
(By the time appears before me) 

In this connection it may be specially noted that though the 
names of Sastric gods and goddesses, such as, Ganes, Mahala- 
kshmi, Narayan, Narayani, etc. are uttered in the mantras 
during the worship of the Dakshinrai-Bara as reflected in folk 
poetry, it is firstly and mainly called Munda, that is, a head 
only and marked as Kshetrapal— 

Mundamata Mundap ita 
(Mother-head Father-head) 

Narayana Narayani 
(Narayana Narayani) 

Kshetrapala Mahalaksmi 

(Lord of the Field Goddess Laksmi) 

Ganesanana—Namo namo 

(Ganes’s head—I bow to you, I bow to you). 

As the worship of chopped human head originated from 
tradition, the use of words Mundamata Mundapita in the 
mantras of the worship of Dakshinrai indicate the opposite 
sexes of joint-Bara revealing the basic import of the worship of 
Dakshinrai. 

Later, Dakshinray might have been described in different 
names and forms at different times and places under Puranic 
or Sastric influence of the high caste society, but the truth is 
that Dakshinrai is basically a human head and fundamentally 
i t is a folk-god originating from the magic belief of fertility 
cult linked with agriculture. By analysing the literary instances, 
opular hearsay, current beliefs about deities, iconographicai 
characteristics, archaeological proofs, time of worship, the 
worship of opposite sexes of joint Bara, the special performace 
of the Jatal worship, obscene utterances, free sexual mixing, 
ami other rules of the worship the possibility of Dakshinrai 
fryin g considered as tiger-god or Forest-god is ruled out. Dakshi- 
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nrai is a folk-god of agricultural society being a giver of good 
rain, good crop, chaser of evil forces and protector ot crop. 
The ritual is older than Dakshinrai and Gazi episode. Dakshin- 
ray festival is not noly the symbol of fertility cult, it is an 
older rite connected with human sacrifice. To rationalise this 
primitive rite in the process of Sanskritisation or Islamisation 
the myth of Dakshinrai and the episode of Raymangal Kavya or 
Banbibir Jahuranama was invented and composed. The appear¬ 
ance of Lord Krishna in the dual form of PIR AND NARA- 
YANA as a mediator is remarkable in this regard. Under the 
influence of time and in the process of evolution despite many 
changes in the images and the rites of the worship, the primitive 
veneer may be traced. In the light of facts and theory it may 
be concluded that Dakshinrai in folk worship of the trunkless 
chopped human head originated in the primitive magico-reli- 
gious belief of fertitity cult as an aid to agriculture. 



Chapter VIII 


PEASANT UPRISING 

Sundarban was not settled with landlords under the provi¬ 
sions of the Permanent Settlement of 1793. The British rulers 
in the name of reclamation of the area settled this huge tract 
in pieces (Lots) for several years with richer people—though the 
actual reclamation was done by the poorer peasants of south 
Bengal or later the tribals indentured from Chotanagpur. After 
reclamation the promises made to the peasants for settling the 
land with them were not fulfilled by the Zamindars or Lotdars 
under vaious pretexts. Thus the peasants became sharecroppers 
or landless labourers in this terra incognita. 

The Lotdars in their turn settled land with the leaders of 
the peasants in exchange of a lump amount and/or a recurring 
sum. These people were in a hierarchical order and were 
called Chakdar, Gantidar, Jotdar, etc. They formed pillars for 
the Zamindar’s rule. 

The poor peasants became poorer day by day and had to 
take loans from moneylenders—who in many cases were those 
Chakdars, Gantidars or their personal servants. The peasants 
had to sell their crop at cheaper rates to those persons for so- 
called repayment of loan during the harvest making them poor¬ 
er still. 

The Zamindars and their middlemen also collected numerous 
illegal cesses from the poor peasants (including at times violation 
of the honour of women folk): like (1) road cess, (2) Tahuri 
or Collector’s fee, (3) Agaman or Nazar (when a new Naib or 
rent-collector visited the cutchery), (4) Malik basha Kharcha 
(fee for Zamindar’s seat), (5) Hishab Kharcha (the account¬ 
ant’s fee), (6) Mela Kharcha (fee for the fair), (7) Mari- 
cha (fee for marriage in the Zamindar’s household), (8) Parbi or 
Bhet (puja expenses,!, (9) Batta (exchange for sikka coin), (10) 
Dak Kharcha (fee for Zamindar’s mailing expenditure), (11) 
Proja Kharcha or tol Kharcha (fees for allowing the peasants to 
sit in the cutchery), (12) Dakhila Kharcha (fee for rent receipts). 
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Naturally,discontentment was always there in the minds of the 
peasants of this area who lived in isolated islands cut off from 
one another by turbulent rivers and creeks. Hence some sort 
oi peasant uprising was always there. It is not known if 
Dakshin Roy was a peasant leader who was deified for fighting 
tigers or oppressons. The uprising was also there among the 
sait-makers ( malagis ) from time to time in the past. 

With increasing population among the peasants and decrea¬ 
sing land which passed on to the money lenders and landlords 
through manoeuvring, discontentment had been brewing in the 
minds of the peasents. These discontented people, however, 
become organised through the efforts of the Bangiya Pradeshik 
Kishan Sabha in 1936. The peasants had earlier at times fought 
with Lotdars and Jotdars while they were forcibly evited or 
their lands were made khas by the Zamindar or because of 
illegal exactions and violation of the honour of peasant women 
by the Zamindar or his men. They had earlier formed their 
own local committees to voice grievances. Thus the peasants 
of Hasnabad assembled at the local market on February 14, 
1932 and observed a Peasants’ Day. The local Jotdars sum¬ 
moned the police who fired on the unarmed peasants killing 
five. Similar incidents happened elsewhere as well. 

With the emergence of BPKS after 1936 the movement 
against eviction and khas lands got a new lease of life. That 
year the peasants of Daudpur (Sandeshkhali P.S.) attacked the 
cutchery of the local Zamindar, killed the manager ( Naib ) and 
burnt all false and fake documents. But the local peasant 
leader Umasankar Maiti died in an encounter with the police 
who came to help the Zamindar’s people. The Port Canning Co. 
evicted hundreds of peasant from their lands and turned them 
to fisheries or arable fields at Minakhan, Uchilda-Haroa and 
other places. The peasants were ruthlessly repressed in all 
these places, A movement w'as launched against the Company. 
In April 1938 a large number at evicted peasants came to 
Calcutta and demonstrated before the Legislative Council 
voicing their grievances. The movement continued till 1942-43 
and subsided by degrees without any gain for the peasent. 
Some richer peasant-agents of the Zamindar and The Port 
Canning Company-were inadvertently allowed to join the move- 
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ment who sabotaged it. Peasants later agitated over hat tola or 
mela tola, that is, fees illegally exacted from markets and fairs 
by Zamindars or their paid servants. They refused to pay 
these numerous fees both in cash and kind while selling their 
wares in markets and fairs. After the birth of BPKS the agita¬ 
tion flared up and the Zamindars and their men had to submit 
to the organized movement. 

The Tebhaga movement—based on a demand for three- 
fourths of the produce of the land~began in 1946 and continued 
till 1950. Though sporadic, the militant peasants were in most 
cases organized to a great extent. The rapacity of the land¬ 
lords and mahajans combined with the poverty of the peasants 
helped in the peasant uprising. There were sadistic Zamindars 
in Gurguria (Jaynagar P.S.) and Kulpi who were experts in 
violating the honour of peasant women. There came also the 
famine of 1943 caused by hoarding and blackmarketing food- 
grains during the Second World War for which hundreds and 
thousands of peasents perished or turned into beggars. In 24- 
Parganas district holdings valued not more than Rs. 250/- 
were sold in large numbers as would appear from the following 
table. 



Tenancy land 

Tenancy land with 



occuyancy right 

No. of Sellers 

19,438 

48,558 

Price of Sales 

46,68,139 

90,55,95 

No. of Holdings 

14,848 

39,091 


The ruling government failed to tackle the situation. The 
Jotdars and Lotdars of Chandanpinri. Lyallganj, Budakhali, 
Hasnabad, Sandeshkhali prepared fake sale deeds and hand- 
notes and uprooted the peasants from their hearths and homes 
—not to speak of dishonouring their women folk. 

With this background the real movement of the peasant 
started. 

Lyallganj 

Lyallganj in Kakdwip P.S. was the seat of a fierce fight bet¬ 
ween the peasant and the landlord—the latter called Lotdar, 
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Chakdar, Gantidar according to the quantum of land held by 
each under a hierarchical system. 

The peasants of the area were victims of oppression in 
varied forms in the hands of the landlords and their local 
agents. Added to the oppression were the ravages of flood 
followed by famine. The landlords, their local agents and 
moneylenders took these opportunities of natural calamities 
and some peasants even became bonded labour, not to speak of 
ill treatment made to their womenfolk. 

The landless peasants armed with clubs and axes came in 
groups and harvested the standing crop of all lands. The 
sharecropper and the landless labourer combined to fight the 
landlords and their agents who started leaving the area. The 
sharecroppers took possession of all the agricultural land. 
Lyallganj was renamed Lalganj (Red region). 

The then government came to help the landlord. Armed 
police camps were established in villages which aided the agent 
of the landlords to disarm and disband the organised peasants. 
In most cases they were ruthless—and in one encounter 16 
unarmed peasants were fired upon, and killed. 

The peasants on the other hand formed their armed Action 
Committees in villages. Bows and arrows were their main 
arms. They did not follow non-violent policy in their dea¬ 
lings with the agents of the landlords. At Hazragheri cut- 
chery they forced the agent of the Zaraindar to return the pad¬ 
dy to the peasants which he was transferring elsewhere with 
the help of police. 

On November 6, 1948, a huge armed polic force came in 
boats to Kakdwip to repress the peasants. There ware also 
the hired Iathials of the Zamindar to fight them. The peasant 
fighters were already on the alert. They encircled the police 
camps at Hazragheri while the tribal peasants harvested the 
crop in the fields. 

At Sibrampur, a village nearby some peasants died in a fight 
with the Iathials of the landlord. In another case the police 
was resisted by the peasant and was killed—and thus some 
arrested peasons were rescued. 

Lyallgani or Lalganj thus became a free region after several 
sporadic fights. The police and the agents of the landlord left 
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the area—and some five thousand bighas of land came into the 
hands of some two hundred and fifty families of peasants. All 
this heppened on August 10, 1949. The Action Committee of 
the peasants resolved to distribute the land and properties of 
their oppressors among themselves as obtained after those fierce 
fights. They also resolved to keep prepared their fighting 
squad. They also formed several Committees to look after 
different kinds of work like cultivation, administration and 
judicial trial of the landlords’ men. 

On August 18, 1949, Lalganj peasnnts came to know that 
the peasants of mouza Radhanaga were being tortured by police 
and the Zamindars* men. Some freedom fighters of Lalganj 
then rushed to rescue the peasants of Radhanagar. There were 
casualties on both sides, but the peasants won. The freedom 
fighters were also on the alert to fight the police and the goon- 
das of the Zamindars who were about to attack Radhanagar in 
August and who had assembled in Kakdwip in September. 
Because of their readiness no action, however, was taken by 
the police ; and Lalganj remained a free region as before. 

Chandanpinri 

In 1946 there was similar peasant uprising at Chandanpinri, 
a village near Kakdwip. Some 150 sharecroppers and some 
landless peasant snatched away the land from the Zamindar and 
burnt the false records of the moneylenders. They were ready 
to tackle the reprisal which was soon to come. A small police 
force which had come to help the Zamindars’ people had to 
leave the place as the peasant fighters were numerous. Later 
a bigger contingent of police and Gurkha soldiers came there. 
Aswini was a great peasant-fighter there who was killed by 
police bullet. Ahalya, Batasi, Uttami were among the great 
women fighters of the place who died in the hands of the 
soldiers. Here 36 Gurkha soldiers armed with rifles killed 15 
peasant women including the pregnant Ahalya. 

Lalganj fighters came to the rescue of Chandanpinri peasants 
soon ; and the police and the soldiers fled away from Chandan¬ 
pinri on hearing their voices. Next day a bigger contingent 
came and the peasants marched through the cordon carrying 
the dead bodies of Aswini and Ahalya, the great peasant 
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fighters of the previous day. Later when the males the village 
Chandanpinri were arrested, their women took to fighting the 
goondas and harvesting the crop. The chief peasant fighter 
Gajen was later arrested by the police and subsequently the 
resistance movement came to a halt. 

Sandeshkhali 

Towards the end of 1948 a conference of the landless labou¬ 
rers held in Sandeshkhali. Inspired by this assembly the 
peasant leaders attending it took vow that they would fight the 
Zamindars—Jotdars—Mahajens. The hungry peasants looted 
several Golas of the local Mahajans and distributed 200 maunds 
of paddy among themselves. The Jotdar—Mahajan fled from 
the area. The police who came to protect the golas retreated 
seeing the ferocity of the uprising. The rebellious peasants 
then looted 500 maunds of paddy from other golas and distri¬ 
buted them among the hungry peasants of other villages. The 
cutchery of the Jotdar—Mahajan was burnt and with it were 
burnt the false records of the Mahajan implicating the 
peasants. 

Some landlass labourers were arrested by the police, but that 
could not abate the upsurge. A big Jotdar of Sukdoani hoarded 
some 1000 maunds of paddy, clothes, sugar and Kerosene oil. 
Some 500 peasants and landless labourers of Durgamandap, 
Gabberia, Daudpur and Sukdoani attacked the house and 
cutchery of that Jotdar and looted all his hoarded articles and 
distributed the paddy among the peasants. They burnt the 
papers of the Lotdar cannected with his money-lending busi¬ 
ness. Next day the police came and fired upon the peasants 
killing two of them. Hearing of the incident several armed 
peasants came to the place—and seeing this the police retreated. 
A bigger contingent of police force came subsequently and 
hundreds of peasants were arrested and about five of them 
were fired upon and killed. The police ruthlessly did away with 
the uprising. 

Similar incidents took place in Sonarpur and Bhangar areas 
where the peasants’ uprising and resistance are matters of great 
valour and tenacity. 

Because of this mevement the Administration had to yield 
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inasmuch as it passed the Bargadar Act—though the provision 
for division of the crop was not three-fourths but 60/40. The 
Board of Arbitration for sharecropping also did not scrap the 
possibilities of eviction of the peasants from their lands. The 
Administration also took to repressive measures and hundreds 
of peasants were arrested day after day. Thus the movement 
was repressed and the morale of the peasant broken. 

Conclusion 

The reasons for failure of the movement were many. The 
poor peasants armed with the traditional arms—bows, arrows, 
spears etc.—could hardly match the rich landlords and money¬ 
lenders who were helped by the police having rifles, grenades, 
etc. The peasants made a mistake by following the method 
face to face fight instead of adopting guerilla tactics. The 
BPKS leaders who were behind the struggle did no attempt 
to seek help from the working classes of the cities near by. 
Had the workers and the peasants united, the matter might 
have been otherwise. 

The sturggle failed for lack of political training on the part 
of the peasants here as elsewhere. The issue of Tebhaga was an 
economic one. It was not directed towards uprooting the 
feudal Zamindars, moneylenders, etc, They were not taught 
that unless feudalist oppression was done away with there 
could be no freedom—economic or otherwise—for the 
peasant 

The peasant fighter were satisfied with the temporary econo¬ 
mic gains from looting and did not realise that the fight would 
be a long-drawn affair if it was to become a peasants’ fight 
against feudalism. 

It was tactless on the part of the organisers to keep the 
fight confined to Kakdwip area. Had it been spread over other 
villages far and near, the fighting peasants could retreat, spread 
over and combine according to their requirement. It was 
easy for the oppressor to do away with the uprising centred as 
it was in a small area. 

When all is said, it cannot still be denied that the Tebhaga 
movement was a great peasant uprising recording instances of 
courage, fortitude and perseverance on the part of the simple 
peasants of the area. 
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THE REGION AT A GLANCE 


/. General 

(a) Location 21°32'—22°40' N ; 88°05'-89°00E 

(b) Boundary North—Entire Police Station boundary traver¬ 
sed by the Dampier Hodges line 

East—Ichamati, Kalindi and Raimangal rivers. 

West—Hooghly river. 

South—Bay of Bengal. 
v(c) Police Stations—15 

Basanti, Canning, Gosaba, Haroa, Hasnabad, Hingalganj, 
Jaynagar, Kakdwip, Kultali, Mathurapur, Minakhan, Nam- 
khana, Patharpratima, Sagar, Sandeshkhali. 

(d) Community Development Block —19 

Basanti, Canning I, Canning II, Gosaba, Haroa, Hasnabad, 
Hingalganj, Jayanagar I, Jayanagar II, Kultali, Mathurapur 
I, Mathurapur II, Kakdwip, Minakhan, Namkhana, Pathar¬ 
pratima, Sagar, Sandeshkhali I, Sandeshkhali II. 

<(e) No. of Mouzas— 1,093 (including uninhabited villages-33) 
(according to Census 1971) 

<f) No of Towns—3 (according to Census 1971) 

Municipal towns*2 
Jaynagar and Taki; 

Non municipal town-1 
Canning 

<g) Area in sq. Km. —9,629.9 

(h) No of Islands—55 (including a new island ‘Purbasa’) 

II. Population (1971) 

<a) Total — 2,003,097 (4.5 per cent of State 

population) 

<b) Rural — 1948242 

<c) Urban — 54855 

<d) Scheduled Castes — 703,887 (35.8 per cent of total 

District population) 

,(e) Scheduled Tribes—96,485 (4.81 per cent of total District 

population) 
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(f) Sex Ratio (Female per thousand males) 

Total—929 ; Urban—907 ; Rural-929 

(g) Density per sq. Km 

Total—373 ; Urban—1,628 ; Rural—373. 

(h) Growth rate of population (1961-’71) 

Total—30.9 ; Urban—23.8 ; Rural—30.9 

III. Flora and Fauna 

(a) Principal forest species— 

Goran (Ceriops rox-burghiana), Bani {Avicennia officinafa) T 
Gangwa (Excoecaria agalocha), Passur (Carapa mollucenis), 
Keora (Souneration Spp ), Sundari {Heriferia minor) 

Bach , Ban, Bamboo, Cane, Coconut, Dhani grass, Golpata , 
Hatim , Hetal leaves, Jarul, Kaya, Ketki, Mango, Oradhan r 
Pituli, Simul etc. 

(b) Wild life species — 

Royal Bengal Tiger, Spotted Deer, Wild Boar, Crocodile,. 
Snake. 


IV. River and Tidal Feature 

(a) Main rivers!rivuletsjestuaries 

Hooghly, Matla, Bidyadhari, Kalindi, Ichamati, Jamuna, 
Saraswati, Kodalia, Raymangal, Saptamukhi, Bidya, Hero- 
bbanga, Thakuran and Gosaba. 

(b) Average tidal amplitude 
1.5 metres to 5 metres 

(Month of the Highest high water—July-August and Month, 
of the Lowest high water—December-June). 

V. Economy 

(a) Occupation (1971) 

Percentage of workers to total population—Total-26.4 

Male-40.9 
Female-1.1 

Families depending on agriculture—94.61% 

Families engaged in occupations other 
than agriculture, viz. fisheries, forestry 
and handicrafts—5.39% 
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Agricultural workers— 
Owner cultivators— 
Landless cultivators— 


(Figures represent percentage 
of total workers) 
i 1971-88.5% 

\ 1961—82.4% 
i 1971—49.8% 

\ 1961-65.9% 
j 1971—50.2% 
t 1961—34.1% 


Small and Marginal farmers’ family 

wiih ownership of less than 2 acres 

of cultivated area — 83.22% 


Families engaged in agriculture 
having no land — 54.21% 

(b) Land( 1978) 


Total cultivated area 
Total number of holdings 
Net sown area 
Irrigated area — 

Multiple cropped area 
Gross Cropped area 
(c) Crop (1978-79) Yield level 

Aman paddy — 

Boro paddy — 

Chilliy — 

Sunflower — 

Wheat — 

Mung — 

Water melon — 


— 43.2% (2.95 lakh hectares) 

— 84.0% 

— 740,452 acres 

— 28,768 acres 

— 76,360 acres 

— 849,364 acres. 

(Ton per hectare ) 

1.75 

4.63 

4.00 

0.80 

1.80 

0.90 

20.00 


<d) Croppin g pattern _ 

Crop Area in Cropping Crop duration 

hectare intensity 


(1) _ (2) 0) _ (4) 

Kharif 

VdL&Ay-Aman 184,170 100.0 May-June-Sept-Nov 

(110-150 days) 

Rabi 

Chillies 2,320 1.3 Oct-Nov to Apr-June 

(180-200 days) 
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(1) 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

Oilseeds (Ses- 
aumm, Sun¬ 
flower etc) 

390 

0.2 

Jan-Feb to Apr-May 
(80-100 days) 

Wheat 

930 

0.5 

Nov-Dec to March 
(110-120 days) 

Water Melon 

770 

0.4 

Jan-Feb to Apr-May 
(110-120 days) 

Pulses (Mung) 

1 000 

0.5 

Feb-Mar to May- 
June (75-90 days) 

Barley, Sugar- 
beet, Cowpea, 
Sweet patato 

770 

0.4 

Nov-Dec to March 
(110-120 days) for 
Barley 

Gross area 

1,90,350 

103.3 



Fruits—Banana, Guava, Mango, Jackfruit, Safeda, Water 
Melon, Coconut. 

(e) Commodities exported from the area—Rice, Fish, Straw, 
Palm sap & Palm candy ( Tadi produce from Tadi sap ) 
Melon, Sticky soil (Entel soil) —used for modelling Hindu 
deities in Calcutta and other neighbouring area, Honey. 

(f) Soil, Salinity , Rainfall 
Soil 

Type of soil (i) Doansh or Loamy soil, (ii) Bali or 
sandy soil, (iii) Nona or saline soil, 
(iv) Entel ( sticky soil) 

Type of Non- (i) Gangetic valley, (ii) Gangetic plain 
saline soil (iii) Gangetic delta. 

Type of (i) Saline soil, (ii) Saline alkali soil, 
coastal soil (iii) Non-saline alkali soil, (iv) Degraded 
alkali soil. 

(g) Salinity 

Upper Sundarban area —Low salinity, (8PPT) and Mo* 

derate salinity (upto 20 PPT) 

Lower Sundarban and —Low salinity, Moderate sali- 
Coastal areas nity, High salinity (above 20 PPT> 
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Period of Salinity 
Low salinity—August to October 
Moderate salinity—November to February 
High salinity—March to July 

Seasonal variation of soil salinity of some representative places 
Jan Feb Mar Apr May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec 


Can¬ 
ning 6.9 7.0 8.8 10.1 11.8 8.4 5.0 3.5 3.1 3.8 4.8 5.7 

Sagore 

Island 6.3 7.1 6.4 6.8 5.3 3.4 3.0 1.4 1.8 2.3 3.0 5.8 

Bak- 

khali 7.5 6.1 5.2 4.6 3.3 2.1 1.3 1.1 2.5 3.9 3.6 4.6 


(h) Rainfall 

The annual average rainfall—1,763 mm (70 inches) 90% of 
annual rainfall occurs during May to October. 

70-75% rain in 58-64 days of the main monsoon season June 
to September, 

The region experiences frequent cyclonic storms, at times of 
severe intensity. 

(i) Animal Husbandry (1978-79) 

Estimated Animal Stock 

Cattle—5,24,000; Sheep and Goat—2,10,000; Poultry 

Bird--6,56,000 : Others—5,000 

Animal stock—28.7 numbers per 40 hectares. 

Total annual production of milk—1,890 million litres 
Total eggs production=23 million. 

(j) Fishery 

Type af Fisheries — (a) Estuarine (b) Riverine (c) Pond 

culture. 

Annual supply of fish -6 thousand tonnes 

[3 thousand tonnes from bheries 
3 thousand tonnes from estuarine 
and riverine area] 
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No. of Bheris —150 

No. of Ponds —1,000 [Store of water—10,400 cu. m.] 

Eish seed 

Availability of fish seed in estuarine water— 2 thousand 

tonnes 

Farm 

State Fisheries Development Corporation Fish Farm at 
Maharajganj (Namkhana Block) and Fish seed Farm at 
Henry’s Island and Raichack. 

Main fish landing station —(a) Namkhana (b) Kakdwip 
(c) Nazat 

(k) Varieties of fishes 

Ruee (Lebeo rohita); Mirgale (Cirrhine mrigal ); Kdtld 
(Catle Catle Ham); llisha (Hilsa ilisha Ham); Shot 
(Ophicephalus striatus); Sal (Ophicephalus marulins); 
Mahgur (Clarias batrachus Linu); Phasa (Setipinna 
phansa, HamiEugraulis telara, Day); Bhatki (Lates cal * 
carifers); Chital (Notopterus chitala); Tilapia (Tilapia 
mossambica); Silver Pomfret (Stomateus argenteus); 
Chanda (Stromateous sivensis); Ban (Muraenesox cine¬ 
reous); Bombay Duck (Harpoctou neherius); Pdrsa 
(Mugil parsia); Bele (Glossogebiurs Givris); Gule ( Mus- 
tus gulio); Tit Puti (B. Ticto); Khalsa (Colisa-fasciata); 
Koi (Anabas testudineous); Lata (O. Punctatus ); Puti 
(Barbus Stigma); Sole (O . Striatus); Tangrd (Mystus 
tengra); Gurjaoli ( P . Tetraductylus) ; Kharke Bata (C. 
Reba); M our ala (Amblypharyngodown mola); Saral Puti 
(Barbus sarrana); Singi (Heteropnenstee fossils); Prawn 
and Chrimps. 

(1) Market 

Number of Market/Hat held in the village of 
different police stations—(1971) 

(i) Gosaba—11 (vii) Kakdwip—12 

(ii) Hingalganj—10 (viii) Patharpratima—16 

(iii) Sandeshkhali—27 (ix) Mathurapur^—22 

(iv) Hasnabad—22 (x) Kultali—9 

(v) Minakhan—5 (xi) Jaynagar— 16 

{vi) Namkhana—14 (xii) Basanti—19 

(xiii) Canning—19 
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X m ) Bank and Co-operatives 

Nationalised Banks in operation 

United Bank of India, State Bank of India, United Com¬ 
mercial Bank, Bank of Baroda. 

No. of Banks in the 7b w« (1971) 

Canning—2. Jaynagar—1. Taki—2. 

Co-operative Land Development Banks (1978) 

Place (Block) 

(i) Gosaba, (ii) Sandeshkhali I, (iii) Sandeshkhali II 
(iv) Haroa (v) Minakhan. 

(n) Primary Agricultural Co-operative Society 


Blockwise distribution of Primary Agricultural 
Co-operotive Society (1978-79) 


Block 

No. of villages 
in operetion 

Block No. of villages 

in operetion 

1. Kultali— 

11 

9. Jaynagar II— 

15 

2. Canning I— 

19 

10. Kakdwip— 

14 

3. Canning 11— 

14 

11. Sagar— 

19 

4. Patharpratima- 

— 23 

12. Hasnabad— 

22 

4. Mathurapur I- 

12 

13. Sandeshkhali I— 

21 

6. Mathurapur 11- 

- 14 

14. Sandeshkhali II — 

19 

7. Namkhana— 

17 

15. Hingalganj— 

29 

8. Basanti— 

14 

16. Gosaba— 

31 


Total villages—294 


VI. Education (1971) 


Per cent of literates 25.5 

No. of Colleges (Kakdwip, Gosaba, 

Taki, Canning and Jaynagar) 5 

No. of High Schools 185 

No. of Junior High Schools 125 

No. of Primary Schools 1,612 

No. of Madrasas 29 
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VII, Health Institutions 
(Year 1978-79) 


Name of Block 

Name of Health Centres functioning 
with No. of beds 

0) 

(2) 

Canning I 

(i) Canning PHC—15 

(ii) Ghutiari Sarif SHC—6 

Canning II 

(i) Kuchitalahat SHC—6 

Basanti 

(i) Herobhanga—Jharkhali SHC—6 

Jaynagar I 

(i) Padamhat PHC—15 

(ii) Dhosa SHC-6 

(iii) Goalgeria (Mowrejgarh) SHD—6 

Jaynagar II 

(i) Nimpith PHC—30 

(ii) Mayahouri SHC—6 

(iii) Nalgora SHC-6 

Kultali 

(i) Japtala PHC—25 

(ii) Katuraari Gopalganj SHC—6 

(iii) Bhubaneswari SHC—6 

Kakdwip 

(i) Kakdwip PHC-60 

(ii) Harendranagar SHC—2 

(iii) Ramchandrapur SHC—2 

Namkhana 

(i) Dwarikanagar PHC—15 

(ii) Maharajganj SHC—2 

(iii) Fraserganj SHC—3 

(iv) Narayanpur SHC—6 

(v) Bagdangh Moushini SHC—2 

Mathurapur I 

(i) Mathurapur PHC—60 

Mathurapur II 

(i) Purandarpur PHC— 6 

(ii) Gilarahat SHC—6 

(iii) Baribhangabad SHC—4 

Patharpratima 

(i) Madhabnagar PHC—6 

(ii) Brajaballavpur SHC—15 

(iii) Goda Mathurapur SHC—10 

Sagore 

(i) Rudranagar PHC—25 

(ii) Mahendraganj SHC—2 
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(1) 

(2) 

Haroa 

(i) Haroa PHC-15 

(ii) Gopalpur SHC—6 

(iii) Kamargauti SHC—6 

Minakhan 

(i) Minakhan PHC—25 

(ii) Bhuturdaha SHC—6 

(Neaichi) 

Hingalganj 

(i) Sandelerbill PHC—10 

(ii) Sahebkhali SHC—6 

(iii) Hingalganj SHC—2 

Sandeshkhali I 

(i) Hatalgachi at Rajbari SHC — 6 

Sandeshkhali IT 

(i) Sandeshkhali at Khulna PHC—25 

(ii) Korakati SHC—6 

Gosaba 

(i) Chhotamallakhali PHC—10 

(ii) Dakshin Radhanagar SHC—2 

Rural Hospital 

(i) Canning Rural Hospital—30 

(Proposed) 

(ii) Raidighi Rural Hospital—68 


Note : PHC—Primary Health Centre 
SHC—Subsidiary Health Centre 


VIII. Communication 
Total length of railways—42 Km 
Total length of metalled—250 Km 
Roads 

(Inhabited area—4,500 sq. Km) 

IX. Electrification 
No. of electrified towns- 8 

(Kakdwip, Namkhana, Frasergunj, Bakkhali, Jaynagar, 
Canning, Hasnabad and Sagar Island for 4 hours a day) 

No. of villages electrified—-150. 

X. Tourist spots (1978) 

Bakkhali—South of Diamond Harbour; about 132 Km from 
Calcutta ; right on the Bay of Bengal; beutiful sea-side 
resort. 
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Sagardwip—South of Diamond Harbour, west of Frazerganj ; 
Holy place for the Hindus; Celebration of femous Mela 
(Ganga-Sagar Mela) during the middle of January. By boat 
from Namkhana via Chuaguri or by road from Kakdwip. 
Bhagabatpur (Crocodile Project), Sajnakhali (Bird Sanctuary) 
Rail heads—Laksmikantapur (62 Km from Sealdah station) ; 
Canning (46 Km from Sealdah station); Hasnabad (75 Km 
from Sealdah Station) 

Bus routs (From Calcutta) 

Jaynagar (No. 80); Canning (No 80A) ; Kakdwip (No. 76) 
2 Govt. Buses ; Namkhana (No 83) Hasnabad (No. 79B) 
Govt. Bus ; Mathurapur (No. 80) 

Launch station-Canning, Hasnabed 
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